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• FOREWORD 

T HE*history of the Theatre is not, as is sometimes 
considered a history of dramatic literature. The 
Theatre did not have its origins in dramatic belles-lettres, 
but was conceived in action, dancing and singing. The 
desire of human beings to express their ideas and the 
rhythms of their souls in co-rhythmical action, in move¬ 
ment and sounds, and to communicate these rhythms to 
other human beings, gave birth to theatrical performances. 

The art of the Theatre is essentially an art of actors and 
regisseurs , and not of writers. Perhaps, from the point of 
view of hommes dc lettres the “unliterary” Theatre is an 
inferior art, nevertheless, it is the only genuine form of 
theatrical art. • 

The Theatre is closely connected with the social, 
political and religious life of people, and is a potent factor 
in the moral and cultural progress of humanity. 

Therefore the author of this introduction to the history 
of the Theatre has treated Ins subject essentially from 
scenic and sociological points of view. 

The author of this work professes neither the Bolshevist, 
Fascist, Nazi or any other current political faith. He has 
his own. But he welcomes Fascism, Communism and 
Nazism as powerful forces which will help to open up the 
road towards a new life of cultured, disciplined individuals, 
united in corporations under the leadership of enlightened 
men for social, scientific and artistic work. 

It is very sad that during the Communist revolution ‘ 
so many Russians were, as the expression goes, “disposed 
of,” and that during the Nazi upheaval many Jews were 
forced to seek exile or confined in concentration camps. 
But there has never yet been any mass progressive move¬ 
ment in die history of humanity without bloodshed and 
injustice being inflicted on certain groups of people, and, 
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however sentimental we may be, our feelings must not 
be allowed to blind us to the positive and progressive 
sides of the Fascist, Communist and Nazi movements. 

The political doctrines of Mussolini, I^cnin, Stalin and 
Hitler are the only ones in our time that have genuine 
idealistic foundations, a definiteness of aim and a constancy 
of purpose, all of which were so utterly lacking under the 
so-called democratic regimes. Mussolini, Lenin and 
Hitler have been able to arouse a belief and an enthusiasm 
for their ideas among youth, whereas the old democracy 
pandered to the spirit of conservatism and to old people, 
and bred mediocrities, conflicting and mercenary passions 
and anarchy. 

The author of this book—who is neither a Red nor a 
White, neither a Jew nor an anti-Jew—has reasons to think 
that the idealistic foundations of the future of humanity 
lie in the programmes of the present European dictators. 
As to sentimental concern at the political murders of the 
last seventeen years, he is of the opinion that compared to 
the huge-scalc human butchery known as the Great War 
—waged without any idealistic but with mercenary aims— 
the revolutionary excesses are quite insignificant. Further¬ 
more, he believes, that if the snobbish Russian aristocrats 
and the highbrow Russian intellectuals had possessed a 
power of vision and had collaborated with the Soviets 
upon their coming into power, and if the Jews and the 
Christians had not imagined that there were two separate 
Gods, but had believed in one God for everyone, and if all 
of them together—including the cosmopolitan bankers 
and some of the Great War victors—had found a higher 
purpose in life than land and money-grubbing and 
organizing the exploitation of man by man, then there 
would have been no revolutionary massacres in Russia 
nor any Jew-baiting in Germany. 

New York, November , 1934. T. K. 
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THE THEATRE 



“Ohne Ideal geht eine Kunst 
verloren wic cin Volk* 
ohne Glauben.” 

Eduard Devrient. 


“Even if the sole object of the Theatre were merely the 
amusement of the people, it would still be important not 
to allow it to be run by idiots and vulgarians, who have 
no regard for spiritual values. The function of the Theatre 
is, always can and should be, something more, and its 
potentiality for good is rendered vain by the shallow and 
ignoble and by those not trained to its true principles.” 

Lessing. 
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CHAPTER I 


W E know two kinds of theatrical art—the mechanical 
theatre and the theatre of actual living human images. 
The working principles of both are different in as much 
as the first employs puppets or invented moving forms 
and automatic devices, which can do things outside the 
scope of human beings, * and the second, living people. 
But the idealistic purpose and the essential elements of 
both—dramatic action expressed through the synthesis 
of arts on the stage—remains the same. 

By means of emotional dramatic action a theatrical 
performance leads the spectator into the world of the 
imagination and ideas. The art of the theatre does not 
actually appeal to pure emotion nor pure intellect, but 
affects, as Walter Pater wrote, the imaginative reason 
through the senses. “Each art, having its “own peculiar 
and untranslatable sensuous charm, has its own special 
mode of reaching the imagination” (The Renaissance). 
The special modus whereby theatrical art touches the 
imagination is in the first place the dramatic action. 

An artist of the theatre portrays life and people imagina¬ 
tively transformed and condensed into the action which he 
evolves idealistically and develops rhythmically. All the 
arts which surround the actor’s work on the stage— 
painting, sculpture, architecture, music—assist him in 

♦Everyone who has seen Vittorio PoJrecca’s Teatro Dei Piccoli , 
or Walt Disney’s Symphonies (the most popular forms of the modem 
mechanical theatre), knows what wonders can be achieved in such a 
mechanical theatre. * 
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conveying the work of his imaginative reason to the public. 
To achieve this the acting and other forms of art employed 
on the stage must form a harmonious synthesis , subject 
to the ideas and emotions which the hrtist wishes to 
express. * 

It is absurd to assert, as some do, that the art of the 
theatre is a purely aesthetic function and has nothing to do 
with “propaganda,” either moral, religious, or political. 
The theatre has everything to do with all that concerns 
the life of mankind, whether rational or irrational. But 
the greater an artist of the theatre is, the higher are the 
summits from which he sees life and the wider is his out¬ 
look on the world. He visualises emanant life as part of 
the Miolc Universe, sub specie ceternitatis. As far as the 
subject or the story of a theatrical performance created by 
such an artist is concerned, it may even be quite insigni¬ 
ficant,* since it is the spiritual and ideological content of 
the performance which matter most to him and not its 
incidental side. The form through which this content is 
expressed is also, of course, of primary importance. 

The form expresses what the artist thinks and feels of 
and about the material he has used in his work. As 
thought and feeling are the most important things in the 
creation of a work of art, the form, or how the work is 
done, is of much greater significance and interest to the 
man who understands art than the mere material which 
the artist has used. The general public betrays its lack of 
artistic understanding by being almost exclusively in¬ 
terested in the material. On seeing the Venus of Milo an 
artist enjoys the composition of the statue, whereas the man 

*1 wrote, for the first time, on the harmony of the arts'on the stage 
and on the synthetic theatre in a paper which I read in 191/5 at the 
Imperial Academy of Arts in St. Petersburg. 
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in the street’s interest centres round what material has 
been used in the making of the statue, who the sculptor 
was, who was the model, why she has no arms, whether 
her figure is sensually pleasing to him, etc.—in fact he 
concerns himself with everything which has no bearing 
on the statue as a work of art. The naturalistic theatre 
and also the so-called entertainment theatre, neglecting 
the form, primarily considers the story, the rationalistic 
psychology and the obvious characteristics of the people 
in it, trying to satisfy the materialistic instincts of the 
public by means of a very inferior form of art. 

It is the spiritual and idealistic content which gives the 
work of theatrical art its main propaganda value. And 
no geographic blockade of fortresses, barbed-wire entangle¬ 
ments, barrages of poison gas, passports or customs, are 
strong enough to prevent the spread of ideas between the 
nations through the medium of the theatre. 

Because of its appeal to imaginative reason, a real work 
of art cannot be appreciated immediately by the ordinary 
person who usually lacks both imagination and knowledge, 
and he cannot help very often even disliking it at first. But 
his dislike is not sufficient reason for the artists of the 
theatre to give up their work and devote their energies 
to the task of satisfying the common desires and longings 
of the uninstructed masses. The theatre exists to develop 
people’s minds, not to stupefy them. The reason why 
people “dislike” new things is to be found as a rule in the 
mental under-development and in the lack of associative 
powers of the persons in question, and not in the things 
themselves. A feeling of dislike is not a peculiarity of the 
cultured and broad-minded, but of routineurs and the 
half-witted. At the present moment it is almost impossible 
to sa^ what kind of show the masses actually like or 
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dislike in large capitalist towns. “Pi&lic opinion” is made 
nowadays by various publicity mediums—advertisements, 
the press, wireless —before people can make up their own 
minds. Such mediums mould the minds of the masses, 
exhausted by their daily toil, like wax. 'they impress on 
them what the well-to-do deem profitable for their 
regime and for their money-making “ideals.” The 
theatre-going masses arc guided like sheep by importunate 
and clamorous advertisements and *“really wonderful” 
press notices. Merely “good” notices are no longer enough 
to draw the great public to the theatres in capitalist 
countries. The personal “glamour” surrounding some 
actor or actress and the freakishness of his personality 
strengthen the attraction of a show, of course. But with¬ 
out the assistance of publicity even the “greatest, world 
star” cannot nowadays bring any money to the box-office. 
In spite of such conditions—however unfavourable for the 
artist—since life without imaginative reason is a poor, 
backward, hopeless affair, and as even the most utterly 
commonplace mind possesses some potential imaginative 
power, it is the duty of the artists of the theatre to persevere 
in their imaginative efforts. The resistance offered by the 
masses could be comparatively easily broken were it not 
that the majority of theatrical managers and play-backers 
are so keen on fantastic financial profits, and the whole 
system of capitalist profiteering encourages them to be 
• so. It is much easier for an artist of the theatre to touch 
the imagination of the public than for instance, for a 
painter or a sculptor. The emotional action expressed 
through the synthesis of arts on the stage and the laws of 
mass psychology governing the audience during a per¬ 
formance, are a powerful assistance to him. There is no 
other place but the theatre (except the church) jvhere 
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people, by means of powerful emotional experiences, can 
be influenced indirectly by ideas. Even the old Monarchist 
•Tic rulers, while using the State theatres, before they became 
commercialised, # for entertainment, did not ignore the fact 
''that the stage is the best school for the people, and all 
revolutionary leaders have understood what a powerful 
force for propaganda the theatre is. Both former monarchs 
and revolutionary governments subsidised the theatres, 
since in them they* saw strongholds of their regimes. 
Michelet, the inspired historian of the French Revolution 
wrote: “The theatre is the most powerful medium for 
education, for bringing people closer together; it is 
perhaps the chief hope of national renaissance. What is 
the theatre? It is an abdication of the person from his 
actual, narrow, egotistical self to a higher role.” (Michelet, 
L’etudiant. Cours de 1847-1848.) The theatre offers the 
spectator not alone relief from the routine of his everyday 
humdrum existence, but develops him spiritually and 
leads him forward. The theatre is the place where people 
have always gone to understand themselves, to share their 
griefs and joys with others, where they felt as a People 
and not as a crowd of solitary entities. It was in the 
theatres that the Russians during the hardships of the late 
revolution and the Germans during the years of their 
distress after the Armistice and the Versailles Treaty, found 
spiritual support. And if was the theatre that gave them 
confidence in their future and made them strong again as 
Peoples. The artists of the theatre bear a great respon¬ 
sibility to the nations, and the activities of certain latter- 
day business-men of the theatre who merely use it as a 
profiteering concern can only be described as depraved 
and sometimes even criminal. 

At all times when the theatre mattered as an institution 
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of culture and as an expression of-the pioneer spirit of 
humanity, the work of its artists was dedicated to the 
problems of the relationship of man to man, to spiritual, 
social, political and psychological questions, treated in 
an emotional, stimulating form and illuminated with the 
light of transcendental knowledge. 

India, the cradle of European tongues and European 
culture, produced in the fifth century the famous poet- 
dramatist Kalidasa, who was both a religious and social 
philosopher. The poet and dramatist, Goethe, wrote 
about his drama, Sakontala, 

Willst du den Himmel, die Erdc mit einen Namen 
begreifen, 

4 Nenn Ich Sakontala dir, und so ist alles gesagt. 

Like Kalidasa, Bhavabuti, the King Sudraka, Krishna 
Misra and other Indian dramatic poets of bygone days, 
the modem Indian dramatists are the spiritual and 
social revolutionary leaders of their people. Gandhi 
says: “We must conduct our fight with clean weapons. 
Evil must be conquered by goodness. Deceit must be 
opposed by candour, and violence by gentleness.” These 
words of the head of the modem Indian revolutionary 
movement show the striking difference between the 
Eastern (and in a certain degree between the Russian, as 
far as Russia belongs partly to the East) and the Western 
mentality—an important difference, which die Western 
European politicians fail to understand. Whereas in the 
eyes, of the Western European revolutionaries’tKe creation 
of a new order of life outside diemselves is of primary 
importance, die peoples of the East are trying first of all 
to create it within themselves. Whereas the Europeans 
are converting people to new faiths by means of wild 
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and whirling speeches, violence and murder, the Eastern 
revolutionary leaders are trying to convert the people by 
their own behaviour and mode of life. 

The great Chinese teacher, a poet and philosopher also, 
the introspective mystic, Laotse, was against the realisation 
of ethical principles by constraint or force. According to 
him, a man should live not outside of himself, but within 
himself. For an Oriental, physical privation and suffering 
and even death for the sake of an ideal is a small sacrifice. 
The absence of comfort and of economic and “plumbing” 
culture, which is so all-important to civilised Europeans, 
mean even less for him. The Eastern man lives for the 
sake of spiritual satisfaction, he looks ahead into the future 
and can wait for the actual realisation of his ideals/ He 
knows that their time will come, because they are alive 
within him. If the Russians had not possessed a particle 
of that wise Eastern mentality in their make-up, the Soviet 
Revolution would never have succeeded. The sufferings 
the Russian people endured for its sake would have 
destroyed any rationalist Western European nation. 

The old theatre of the Chinese was founded on the 
principles of the philosophy of Laotse and of Kongfutse. 

The Greek tragic theatre, whose origins are to be found 
in the Mysteries of Zeus, Dionysius and Demeter, had a 
religious and political function, and its actors held a 
status between the priests and political orators. The 
comedies of Aristophanes were in a large degree devoted 
to political propaganda. To realise Aristophanes* political 
daring it is sufficient to remember that he produced his 
Lysistrata (which, by the way, was adapted in our time 
by Maurice Donnay as a “naughty** sexual farce and pro¬ 
duced^ such about two years ago in New York) in the 
second year of the Peloponnesian war. It is easy to imagine 
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what would have happened to any dramatis^ who dared 
to put on a play directed against the war in the winter 
of 1915 in London, Paris, Berlin or Petersburg. He* 
would most certainly have found no manager to do it, 
and if he had, jail would have been considered the right 
place for him and his manager. The comedies of Maen- 
ander, in which he satirised the Greek middle class, and the 
Roman comedies of Plautus and Terence were founded 
on the same idealistic principles as those of Aristophanes. 

The Roman mimes, which influenced the comic shows 
of the medieval strolling players and later the Commedia 
dcir Arte, were inspired by folk idealism, and their players, 
poking fun at militarism, profiteering, hypocrisy, false 
mojpals, ignorance, learned pomposity, etc., offered the 
oppressed people joy and hope of a better existence. 

The religious shows produced by the Mediaeval clergy 
served the cause of Christian ideals. 

Although the erudite theatre of the Renaissance was, as 
Ariosto wrote to the Doge of Venice, “a pastime and a 
recreation for gentlemen and ladies of select breeding,” 
it was yet a means of propaganda for classic culture. The 
mythologic-pastoral plays by Poliziano, Torquato Tasso 
and Guarini (from which developed the Opera), the 
tragedies and comedies by Luigi Grotto, Angelo Beolco, 
Andrea Carmo, Anton Francesco Grazzini, Ariosto, 
Giordano Bruno, Nicolo Machiavelli and others, were all 
written with idealistic purposes. The propaganda ten¬ 
dencies of Miguel Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Tirso de 
Molina and Calderon de la Barca are evident in their plays. 
Even Shakespeare who, according to Keats, “enjoys life and 
shade, lives in gusto, be it foul or fair, high or low, rich 
or poor, mean or elevated, and knows no villains and no 
virtuous people,” shows quite definite religious,‘moral 
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and social inclinations in his plays. Pierre Corneille and 
Jean Racine were bred on the ideas of the antique theatre 
.which they combined with the philosophic outlook on 
life of their own time. Moliirc, influenced by Plautus 
and Terence and by the Commedia delP Arte, “gave 
colour,” as Michele Scherillo says, “to the old characters, 
drawn in charcoal, and made them immortal.” In his 
plays he created truthful, but enlarged and essentially 
theatrical characters reflecting all humanity. In each of 
them thousands of people are represented and the idio¬ 
syncrasies of the natures of all of us are revealed. The 
English actor, John Philip Kemble, said that Moliere was 
neither a Frenchman nor a foreigner, that “he belonged 
to humanity of which he was the greatest painter.”* In 
Moliere’s plays we hear the first tocsin of alarm sounding 
the approach of the French Revolution. A hundred and 
sixteen years after Moliere’s death (1673), Caron de 
Beaumarchais staged his Marriage of Figaro as a theatrical 
prologue to that revolution. Without Moliere’s propa¬ 
ganda there would have been no Figaro. 

The best examples of the English Restoration comedies 
(Wycherley, Congreve, Farquhar) show signs of Moliere’s 
influence. Congreve and Sheridan did not escape it either. 
The Italian national comedy writer, Goldoni, was inspired, 
as he himself said, by Machiavehi and Moli&re, whom he 
began to study when seventeen years of age. “Era 
riservato a Moliere”—he wrote in his Memorie —“l’onore 
d’inobilitare e di rendere utile la scena comica, esponendo 
i vizi e le ridicolezze alia correzione ed al riso. Non 
conoscevo ancora questo grand’ nomo, poich£ non 
intendevo il francese; mi ero proposto d’impararlo, e presi 
intanto 1’aSitudine d’osservare gli uomini da vicino e # di 
non tra'seurare gli originali.” It must be laid to the credit 
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of the Roi Soleil that he not only tolerated Moli£re*s 
plays, but even patronised his work and protected him 
against a host of enemies and calumniators. I can well 
imagine what would have happened to Moliere had he 
written an up-to-date Tartujfe or Festin de Pierre in Russia 
during the regime of Nicholas the Second or even in 
some countries in our time. About one hundred and fifty 
years after Moliere*s death, two eminent Russian drama¬ 
tists were persecuted for writing'plays inspired by his 
works. One, Girboyedov, was exiled because of his 
comedy The Misfortune of being Intelligent , and the other, 
Gogol, had his Revizor forbidden by the Tzar Nicholas 
the First. 

The German Romantic “Sturm und Drang” movement 
was also an idealistic revolution in the theatre and was 
directed against the Classic outlook on life, and it was 
Goethe who, in his philosophic plays, particularly in the 
second part of Faust , found a way of reconciling the 
Romantic and Classic idealisms. 

It was only in the nineteenth century, partly through 
those pseudo-Romantics who were superficially imitating 
Shakespeare, but mostly through the writers and per¬ 
formers of bourgeois drama and society plays , that idealism 
began to desert the stage, and these gave way to “enter¬ 
taining” comedies and dramas which were detached from 
any problems of spiritual life. 

Whereas the German eighteenth-century Romantic 
movement was a national one, and an individual was 
regarded by its leaders as no more than a unit of a com¬ 
munity, the pseudo-Romantic movement of the nineteenth 
century was founded on “liberal” or anarchist-individualis¬ 
tic and as far as organised communal life was concerned, 
on destructive ideas. Liberalism and anarchism gave birth 
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to the anarchistic Romanticism on the stage of the nine¬ 
teenth century. The basic elements of theatrical art— 
dramatic action expressed by the synthesis of an ensemble 
of players and of different arts—began to be neglected. 
Stress was laid on the performances of single individuals 
to the detriment of the whole, and exhibitions of selfish 
solo-actors began. When, at the end of the ’forties, 
liberalism began to decay, its place was gradually taken 
by democratic-socialism, founded on materialistic ideas, 
the influence of which was reflected on the stage in pro¬ 
ductions of naturalistic plays. Socialist ideas which aimed 
at the levelling of individuals brought about a new form 
of anarchy on the stage. Everyone in a performance 
expected to be equally important and no one wished,rfo 
be led by anybody or to be subordinated to the ensemble. 
Those actors who were enterprising and dexterous enough 
to make money by their performances enforced their 
leadership upon theatrical companies. Their management 
served neither socialist ideas (a lot they cared about them!) 
nor theatrical art, but the interests of their own self¬ 
exhibitionism and their pockets. This state of affairs 
brought about the decay of the art of the theatre, as it 
had been hitherto conceived. During the naturalistic 
theatrical period in the nineteenth century the theatre of 
ideas almost ceased to exist. Belief in holiness, heroism 
and in actions influenced by no material motives was 
derided. Almost the whole interest of the “popular” 
theatres was concentrated on events of rational and 
commonplace life for the delectation of the inferior desires 
of common minds. The socialistic-democratic levelling of 
people resulted in the degeneration of individuals, of those 
most valuable specimens of humanity who alone lead the 
arts, and in the debasement of humanity. Ernest Renan 
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has stated that a democratic regime must end “in a con¬ 
dition of society in which a degenerate herd Will care for 
nothing but the satisfaction of the lowest desires of vulgar 
people.” Mussolini has declared that if a state of equality 
could be achieved on the democratic basis, it would 
“reduce men to the level of animals, caring for one thing 
only, to be fat and well fed, and would thus debase 
humanity to a purely physical existence.” 

The decadence of theatrical art Was checked for a time 
at the end of the nineteenth century, by the idealist- 
realists, the Meininger, Antoine, Brahm, Stanislavsky, and 
by the symbolists and, in the twentieth century, by the 
anti-naturalistic theatrical revolution. It resumed its course 
again before the late war, together with the general decay 
of that old world which produced the Bolshevik revolu¬ 
tions, the German compromising revolution of 1918, and 
the revolutions led by Mustapha Kemal, Mussolini and 
Hitler. These revolutions brought about a new wave of 
idealists in the theatre. The theatre of the period in which 
we are now living has not yet found its way and is by no 
means expressive of the evolution through which humanity 
passed since 1914. It represents an amalgamation of all the 
artistic movements since the Meininger, combined with 
the unscrupulous “entertaining” principles of the so- 
called “inflation” period after the war. Theatrical per¬ 
formances in capitalist towns, detached from the life of 
the masses, still give us the sensation of an unstable, 
anxious and dully stupefied human mentality. The real 
modern spirit, seeking its expression in an idealistically 
large and heroically powerful theatre created by the 
people, is stifled on the capitalist stage of our time beneath 
the old forms and ideas of a world which no longer exists. 
In this country theatrical efforts which aim at march- 
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ing with the times are being timidly made by various 
provincial societies of amateurs, in whom the “profes¬ 
sional” theatre takes no interest, and by a very few West- 
End producers. Even the Russian advance-guard Soviet 
Theatre, is still tom between the old pre-war intellectual 
aestheticism and the real modern live theatre of the people, 
expressive of big emotions and all-embracing universal 
ideas. The reason for this is possibly due to the fact that 
the Russian theatre—at present the most interesting, 
though limited, theatre in the world of the so-called 
Western civilisation—has no leader amongst its prominent 
regisseurs —with the exception of a few cinema regisseurs — 
who is not an “intellectual” and who has been able to 
break completely with his pre-revolutionary ideas on life 
and art. Furthermore, the Soviets are limiting the scope 
of their theatre by making it a single class institution. To 
last, human civilisation should strive to become the civi¬ 
lisation of the masses composed of cultured individuals 
and not of a single class whether of workers or profiteers 
and parasites. It is premature to form conclusions about 
theatrical innovations in the German “Dritte Reich.” But 
the speeches of Hitler at Niimbcrg show us that the new 
Germany aims at creating a truly national and heroic 
theatre of the People and is aware of the important mission 
of the Stage in the life of a nation, although within the 
limits of the political credo of the National-Socialist 
government. Dr. Goebbels, referring to the contem¬ 
porary German theatre, wrote lately: “The National- 
Socialist State brings art and the artist in Germany once 
again in living contact with the people and nation. It has 
freed art from the over-accentuated individualism of the 
liberal era arid its supervision is felt over the whole German 
theatre to the end that it should receive its inspiration and 
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impulse from the collective character of the German 
people.” Particularly interesting are the heroib Freifichtauf- 
fiihrungen of classic and new plays, staged on a very large 
scale in the open air for the masses. * 

Since the rule of Fascismo the theatre *in Italy, although 
still a vagabond—at least as regards the dramatic, not the 
operatic theatre—and without a proper national home, 
has improved idealistically and technically. The subsidies 
granted by Mussolini to dramatic afid operatic companies 
and the activities of the “Consiglio Direttivo dell* Associa- 
zone Nazionale Fascista delle Industrie dello Spettacolo,” 
and of the “Comitato Nazionale Tecnico della Cinemato- 
grafia” have had a beneficial influence on the standard of 
aqjing and mise en scene . The outdoor shows and the 
“dopolavoro” performances organised for the working 
masses, are perhaps the most important cultural achieve¬ 
ments of the theatrical activities of the all-penetrating 
genius of Mussolini. 


*1 do not speak in this book of the American theatre for the reason 
that in its development it has followed generally the movements of 
the European theatre. As to certain interesting peculiarities intro¬ 
duced by American artists into the European theatre and the excep¬ 
tional vulgarity and hopeless routine of the Broadway* “musical” and 
“movie” shows, an adequate description and analysis of these from 
an artistic and cultural point of view would require a special volume. 
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CHAPTER H 


D URING the romantic and naturalistic periods of the 
nineteenth centur.y, the regisseur (or “producer,” as 
he is called in England*)—whose business in former times 
was to lead the theatres as institutions of culture, create 
the synthesis of arts on the stage and to direct the actors— 
became of no importance. His work was undertaken by 
a stage-manager usually promoted from the ranks of 
retired second-rate actors or prompters. Some people maf 
suggest that the actors of the Romantic or naturalistic 
theatre might have come to a mutual understanding and 
put on plays harmoniously together. But the history of 
the theatre shows that such a thing is impossible. Apart 
from the fact that acting develops a selfish point of view, 
an actor cannot and should not see himself act from the 
outside. The actor’s focus should be described as con¬ 
centric, while that of a regisseur must be ex-centric. A 
regisseur must be an expert not only as regards acting but 
in all those arts which together constitute a performance. 
He must visualise and hear a “production” as a whole and 
creSfe an expressive entity of all those elements which 
contribute to dynamic and rhythmical action. The history 
of the theatre is proof of the fact that all leading theatres 
in all ages were those which were led by a single man 
with ideas and with the power of expressing them. A 

♦Quite wrongly. "Producer” in English means—a farmer, a 
husbandman, an agriculturalist, and not an artist who interprets playfe 
on the stage and directs all concerned in the interpretation. 
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communal management, either of a theatre or of a country, 
is never a good one. The larger the number of people 
concerned with the management of any affair the less, 
not only idealistically but even financially, successful 
it is. 

An enterprise, particularly an idealistic one, requires a 
leader who either enjoys the confidence of the people or 
knows the secret of how to enforce his ideology upon 
them. A crowd left to itself is guided chiefly by emotions 
and passions and very often by confused personal instincts. 
Convictions and ideals are generally alien to it. Wisdom 
and knowledge being by no means universal attributes, 
are alien to it also. If the mass is not always as Taine 
said, “un gorille fcroce et lubrique, ,, its actions are usually 
similar to those of wicked children released from a peni¬ 
tentiary. As world history shows us, masses are always 
led with equal success either to high ideals or to hideous 
and heinous deeds which they frequently commit with , 
delight. The spiritual and social advance of mankind has 
always depended on the minds of single individuals who 
were able to surround themselves with able adepts, and 
not on various committees, assemblies, general meetings, 
and so forth. As a matter of fact, the decisions of these 
governing or managing bodies were always projected or 
prepared beforehand by their most talented and dexterous 
members. Mussolini quite rightly says that “the majority,; 
just because it is a majority, cannot direct human society, j 
and numbers alone cannot succeed by means of periodical 
consultations.” He considers, and rightly too, that the 
so-called democratic regime gives the people from time 
to time the illusion only of sovereignty, “whereas actual 
sovereignty lies in the hands of some concealed and, 
irresponsible forces. Democracy is a regime nominally 
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without a king, but is in reality ruled by many kings, who 
are more absolute, tyrannical and pemicipus than even a 
tyrant king.” It is a fallacy to imagine, as some people 
do, that the more illiterate and temperamental people are 
put together to rule, the better it is for those who are ruled. 
Montesquieu even wrote that the more wise people 
congregate together, the less wisdom one can expect from 
them. Everyone who likes to know where he stands 
and what he can expect in the near future, prefers to be 
[ ruled by a strong and able individual than to be a toy in 
\ the hands of warring factions and actually irresponsible 
political assemblies. The net achievement of various 
, democratic regimes of the past is the present bourgeois, 

\ parvenu capitalist system (which superseded aristocratic* 
, capitalism) with its oppression of the real demos and with its 
j wars waged for the benefit of profit-hunting manufacturers, 

\ shopkeepers, usurers and parasites who clandestinely rule 
■ the world in the name of Mammon. Even Lenin in 
; the U.S.S.R., which began its existence as far as State and 
theatre organisation was concerned on old socialistic 
1 democratic principles, had to give them up very soon and 
; turn to dictatorial rule, thus dealing a blow from the Left 
; to the democratic ideology of the nineteenth-century 
Liberals and Socialists. The blow from the Right was 
: delivered very soon afterwards by Mussolini whose 
ipxample was followed by Hitler. Choosing the right 
[psychological and economic moment, and with the 
^assistance of their Parties, which consisted originally of 
[but an insignificant minority of the people, these three 
apolitical geniuses of our time, forced their ideas upon 
the masses. The same can be said of Queen Elizabeth, 
Cromwell, Peter the First, Catherine the Second, 
^Frederick the Great, Robespierre, Napoleon, Garibaldi,' 
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Bismarck and other revolutionary leaders of former times, 
either of the Left or Right. c 

Stage work essentially involves many people, but it 
does not therefore follow that it is necessarily a com¬ 
munal work. All the experiments in that direction which 
were tried in Russia during the first years of the Bolshevik 
revolution, and which I witnessed myself, were hopeless 
failures. The interpretation of a play on the stage is the 
collective work of individuals, and ff the word “democratic” 


can be applied to it, it is an organised, centralised and 
authoritative democracy and not an assembly gathered 
together on the principles of equality and liberty. A 
real individual, whether an artist or not, is not an anarchist, j 
but a human being of spiritual and mental culture. As j 
such, he respects the individualities of others around him, ,j 
but at the same time is aware of the fact that no useful j 
work can be achieved by a conglomeration of people, j 
unless they form a unity, a corporation, based on idealistic^ 
principles and in art even on conformable technical 
methods and led by a single brain. An actor who is zx£ 
artist of the theatre must realise that unless all concerned 
in a play form an idealistic unity and their work is directed 
by an expert, their artistic individualities will subjugate^I 
each other and only serve for the destruction of the worm 
as a whole. On the other hand, an artist -regisseur cannon, 
help respecting the creative individualities of his actor 
and knows that no more can be achieved by the method 
of the drill sergeant than by committee meetings. 

Rehearsing a play, the regisseur forms an interpretative 
unity of the individualities of all the performers—i.e., 
synthesis of their thoughts and feelings and of the; 
expressive methods. The forming of such a union is n<, 
an easy matter and ideal results can only be achieved whe; 
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the regisseur is a spiritual leader, a kind of magician, 
psychologist and technical master. It is also necessary that 
his company should have worked with him and lived in 
the same idealistic, atmosphere for quite a long time and % 
formed what in art is called a “School/* Results approxi¬ 
mating to the ideal can be achieved by a good regisseur 
with any company if he is given a free hand in selecting 
and directing it. A good regisseur , interested in the indi¬ 
vidualities of his actors, and having formed the idea of the 
interpretation of the play in his study, does not arrive 
at the first rehearsal with the characteristics of each part, 
and every position, movement and intonation already 
irrevocably fixed in his mind. However elaborately he 
may have made his plans beforehand, during rehearsals 
he is bound to make changes in details, possibly many 
times, on considering the individualities of the actors before 
him. While endeavouring to make the actors think, feel 
and move as he imagines they should, he observes the 
working of their minds. He tries to direct the thoughts 
and feelings with which he inspires the actors along the 
right tracks in their minds. If, however, he should see that 
the line of thought and the emotional rhythm, which 
seemed right to him in a certain scene of the play, cannot 
be assimilated by an actor, he must help him to “live 
through** the scene in his own individual way. The 
cleverness of the regisseur may be noted in the use he makes 
of an individual actor*s mode of expression for the sake 
of his own interpretation of the play. As thought and 
feeling are expressed by words and movement, it is obvious 
that in this case those intonations, gestures and positions 
which the rigisseur previously had in his mind for die scene, 
have to be abandoned, and others more suitable to the, 
actor’s individual understanding and feeling have to be 
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found during rehearsal. A regisseur , who lets his actors 
follow their own sweet will, because he cannot show them 
anything himself beyond “crosses,” exits and entrances 
and a couple of stale intonations, is a bad regisseur or not 
even a regisseur at all. But the regisseur who obstinately 
insists on actors making “crosses,” producing certain 
intonations and inflections because he invented them in 
his study or would have used them himself if he could 
have acted all the parts in the play, is a very bad regisseur . 
He is no more than a selfish actor wishing to “show off,” 
and should appear as a transjormateur on the halls and 
not be allowed near a company of real actors. 

Contrary to what many people imagine, actors are not 
meant to be just speakers of words and mere carriers 
out of stage directions. They are plastic performers of 
characters. The task of an actor in a play is to give a living 
and active form to the script of the dramatist. That form 
depends exclusively on the interpretation of the play 
and on the imagination and technique of the actors. No 
playwright can determine beforehand the dynamic 
plasticity, the rhythm and music of the performance of 
his play. An actor, working on a part, and a regisseur 
working on the play, are assimilating the characters in 
the script with the contents of their own creative minds. 
What they produce on the stage is a product of this 
imaginative assimilation and not only a reproduction of 
the dramatist’s intentions. The theatre is not a school of 
literature and not a place for people who, being unable 
to read, must have literature read aloud to them. Those 
people who imagine the theatre as a place for literature, 
often misquote Shakespeare, citing only the first words 
of Hamlet’s line: “The play’s the thing,”• whereas the 
actual line is: “The play’s the thing wherein to catch the 
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conscience of the King.” Shakespeare, being an actor, 
could never have considered the play as the only thing 
which mattered on the stage. The public goes to the 
theatre to get into .direct contact with living plastic imagQS, 
and the words and stage directions in a play, from the 
stage point of view, are only the means for the representa¬ 
tion of such. 

I have said already that when rehearsing a play the 
regisseur forms a synthesis of the thoughts and feelings and 
of the expression of the performers. But a theatrical 
performance consists of a much larger ensemble than that 
of actors only. It includes costume, “props,” scenery, 
lighting, sound and music. All these elements of a 
theatrical performance must together form a synthetic 
composition , idealistically and emotionally united with the 
acting, and expressive of the interpretation of the play. 
The most important element in any production, whether 
operatic or dramatic, and usually completely neglected in 
the latter, is the music. The melody of speech expresses 
the emotion. The rhythm of speech and the movement 
of the actors expresses the variations of feeling in the 
emotional mood.* Usually neither regisseurs nor actors 
realise that the emotional, irrational content of a per¬ 
formance, which affects the spectator much more strongly 
than any “story,” however thrilling, round which the play 
is written, depends on the melody and rhythm of the 
acting and on the harmonious concord of the scenic 
environment with the acting. To train the students and 
actors of my Moscow theatre (which I gave up fourteen 

♦It is obvious that Shakespeare fully realised the power of rhythm, 
not of the voice only, but of the “music” of the whole ensemble in 
general—in contrast to mere words and their meaning —in order to 
express the emotional atmosphere of a scene. The “Grief Scene” bf 
Paris in RQmtQ and Juliet is one example of this. 
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years ago) to understand the value of music and of rhythm 
in acting, I used to teach them music and produce musical 
plays with them—light opera, mime and operettes. I 
showed them that if a piece of music is rightly felt by them, 
they can express its emotions in rhythmical movements 
produced to it. They were also made to understand that 
feelings prompted by a piece of music could be expressed 
by words invented and said to the rhythm of that piece 
of music; and that by taking a piece of music and “living 
through” it and afterwards performing it, by synchronising 
his movements with its rhythm, an actor can make a much 
stronger impression than acting without the assistance of 
music; and that acting in a musical play, an actor (or 
z singer) must act the music and not the words of the book, 
which very often, and particularly in translation, do not 
harmonise either with the sense or with the rhythm of the 
music. My experiments in that direction and my 
rhythmical musical productions were later on adopted by 
other rigisseurs in Russia. Nemirovitch-Danchcnko pro¬ 
duced a dull version of Carmen on my lines and some 
operettas which were done also in the U.S.A. Certain 
other Russian regisseurs , of whom I shall write later, 
while exaggerating my ideas and methods, brought about 
those marionette-like productions in which rhythmical 
movement became merely an automatic metre and my 
musical acting was turned into a kind of perpetuum mobile 
performed by St. Vitus’s dancers. Every play, even the 
most naturalistic one, has music concealed in it, and it is 
the job of the regisseur to express it in the acting as well 
as in the stage environment. Only by doing this can he 
create on the stage what, in theatrical jargon, is called 
“atmosphere” and affect the spectators with the inner 
life of the characters. Without music there can be no 
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interest in the play other than its obvious incidents, and 
for an actor who does not exercise his musical and 
rhythmical sense the ways and means of influencing the 
public irrationally will remain for ever closed. 

Contrary to what many theatrical theorists have 
imagined, a production can do very well without scenery. 
But as the plasticity and rhythm of the movements of 
the performers depend on different levels of the stage 
floor, a special arrangement of rostrums, traps and stairs 
within the acting area is desirable for each play. Further¬ 
more, as various objects, connected rationally or ir¬ 
rationally with the idea of the production can only add 
to the expressiveness of the play, why should these not 
be used on the stage? Scenic environments, wherr 
irrational elements are used which at the first glance often 
seem meaningless, are very important to assist in the 
introspectiveness of the characters. A play acquires a 
universal meaning on the stage only if the rational and 
irrational expressive elements are combined in the pro¬ 
duction and resolve into a synthesis of absolute reality or 
super-reality. Very many elements of the settings designed 
by me for my production of Macbeth at the Memorial 
Theatre in Stratford-on-Avon (1933) may, as someone 
said, have looked “like nothing on earth ,, and have had “no 
meaning,” but for me those elements, the material they 
were made of, their composition and their lighting, had a 
most important meaning: they assisted the spectators to 
re-create in their minds the creative work of my irrational 
self. The synthesis of these “meaningless” elements with 
those elements which were rationally real, and even 
familiar to the spectator, made Shakespeare’s tragedy in 
my production stand firmly on a basis of real life, detached 
from anything symbolical and at the same time projected 
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it into the eternity of time. As scenery is but one element 
of the whole composition of a production, L it is obvious 
that it must be designed by the regisseur himself. As an 
actor is three-dimensional and as it is^ his reality which 
interests us, the ideal environment should be three- 
dimensional and material , made of wood, glass, metal, 
genuine tissues etc.—and not faked with papier mache, 
glued and painted canvas, etc. The idea of the “pro¬ 
duction” determines the material to'be used in the settings 
and their form. The scenery must reflect the lighting and 
its colour and live under it the same realistically-imaginary 
life as the actors live while acting their parts. In 1910 I 
designed a stage on which it was possible by means of 
special platforms and lifts to move the environment— 
and even to cause certain parts of it to fly—not merely to 
shorten the intervals, but to emphasise, when necessary, 
and in full view of the audience, the rhythmical move¬ 
ment, the accents and the climaxes of the action. Painted 
scenery on canvas can be used in a production only when 
the intention of the regisseur is to emphasise the intentionally 
artificial correlation of the flat environment with the three- 
dimensional living actors. To get the full value of the 
realistic presence of an actor and his acting the spectators 
must be able to see him in space . The old Baroque stage, 
therefore, where the actors appeared boxed-in and flattened 
behind a frame, is of no use in the modem theatre. The 
stage which I designed twenty-four years ago was in the 
middle of the auditorium and was surrounded by the 
spectators from three sides. There was a wall of glass 
at the back of it, to be coloured by such changing lights 
and used for such projections from the back as the regisseur 
found necessary for the changing moods ami rhythm of 
the action. The usual sets were substituted on it by ex- 
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pressive and strictly necessary objects. The changes of 
scenes and the variety of floor levels were achieved by 
automatically-rising and sinking platforms arranged in 
the floor of the stage. In the Baroque theatres the area 
of the action of a play was limited by the walls of tRe 
settings or by the wings and painted back-cloths. My 
theatre included, without the assistance of illusionistic 
scenery, the whole world in the acting area, if necessary. 
It was designed to riiove the fantasy of the spectators, 
so as to enable them to imagine not only the events 
which happened before them but those happening off 
stage. The world beyond the acting area and its influence 
on the dramatis persona had to be suggested in my theatre 
by the acoustic perspective and by the light perspective. Th&, 
sounds and lighting, coming from all directions round the 
actors and forming a kind of counterpoint to the acting, 
had to reveal the unseen to the imagination of the public 
and stimulate their emotions. 

When working for theatrical entrepreneurs, a regisseur, 
however advanced his ideas may be, must pay due regard 
to the fact that the financial risk of the enterprise is borne 
by those who avail themselves of his services, and therefore 
he has no moral right to let his fantasy run too freely in 
his mises en scene. This is possible only if the theatre in 
which he is working is managed by himself or subsidised 
by corporative or governmental bodies. 

I never had the luck to see a stage and a theatre built 
after my designs. Even when others began to design 
stages on principles similar to mine, the theatrical experts, 
who are still looking for naturalistic “illusion,” even in 
so-called formal or conventionalised productions, called 
my ideas •unpractical” and “destructive” to “the 
fascinating delusion” of the stage. 
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Applying the above briefly described methods and 
treating all concerned in my productions as creative 
personalities I have had very little difficulty with actors in 
realising my ideas on the stage. I found the actors and 
actresses in this country perhaps the easiest to direct and 
the most pleasant to get on with. This I attribute to the 
fact that the folk living in the British Isles are the nearest 
approach in our time to the ideal nation of well-bred and 
cultured individuals capable of respecting other peoples’ 
opinions and of seeing “the other fellow’s point of view,” 
yet notwithstanding, conservative, and not breaking easily 
with traditions. 
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CHAPTER UI 


T HE regisseur is not a discovery of recent times, as some 
people seem to imagine, nor is the idea that a play 
should be “produced’* new either. During thu period of 
theatrical decadence in the nineteenth century the work of 
regisseurs of more remote times was ignored and even 
forgotten. Thus it came that the performances of the 
German Meininger Company, which were distinguished 
by well-balanced acting and scenic ensembles, seemed* 
such a revelation in the seventies of last century. 

Thespis, the so-called creator of the Greek theatre (if 
he ever existed), yEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, the 
hundred and forty-one Greek tragic dramatists, the Greek 
and Roman comedy writers and the leaders of the strolling 
ancient and medieval players who combined in their work 
the roles of choir and music masters, play conductors, 
teachers of acting—and at the same time acted themselves 
—were all idealistic leaders of the theatre and at the same 
time regisseurs. It was their business to give scenic form 
to a play, to direct the acting and create an artistic and 
harmonious unity of all those elements which constitute 
a performance on the stage. They were regisseurs , even 
while writing their plays or composing scenarios, for the 
reason that—quite unlike many of our modern dramatists 
—they considered their writings as material for stage 
action and not as pieces of literature. 

For the production of mediaeval Mystery, Miracle or 
Passion plays special regisseurs were employed. In France 
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these were even known as such and their work was much 
more complicated than that of many of our modem 
directors or producers. In order to realise this, it need only 
be remembered how long each of these shows lasted, how 
many scenes there were—each of which, on the Continent, 
was played on a large space in a public square, and in 
England on separate travelling platforms—how many 
complicated machines for stage effects were used, how 
many performers were engaged in them and how elaborate 
the costumes and “props” were. In the regisseur* s copy of 
a Miracle play done at Frankfurt in the fourteenth century, 
every gesture, however slight, single steps, and movements 
of heads and arms are set down. Le Livre de Conduite 
~du Regisseur of a Mystery play, produced at Mons in 
Belgium in 1501, contains about four hundred and fifty 
pages. It is difficult to imagine how the Italian Corn- 
media dell’ Arte actors, who had to improvise their lines, 
sing, dance and do acrobatic tricks, could bring about 
coherent productions without a regisseur , but we know that 
the managers and leading actors of the Commedia delT 
Arte companies—Drusiano Martinelli, Giovanni Pellesini, 
Flaminio Scala, Basilio Locatelli, Evaristo Gherardi, 
Francesco Calderoni, Pietro Cotta, Riccoboni, Girolamo 
Medebac, Antonio Sacchi and others, directed their 
acton. Gherardi wrote in his Ancient History of the Italian 
Theatre (Paris, 1769): “When one has to do a new play 
or to revive an old one with a cast composed of actors 
who have not hitherto acted together, the leading actor 
calls them together before the performance, reads the 
scenario and explains it to them in all its details. He acts 
(mimes) each part himself before them, reminds every¬ 
body of the essential things they have to say* shows them 
the indispensable effects and how the lazis should be done.” 
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In the School theatre of the Humanists and Jesuits the work 
of the regisseur , who was called “choragus,” was usually 
done by a professor of Rhetoric. The dramatist, Calderon 
de la Barca, was jegisseur at the Buen Retiro Theatre of 
Philip II and directed, not only his own plays, but those 
of other writers. 

From various remarks scattered through Shakespeare’s 
plays, we see that he also knew how to direct actors. 
But if we study the # history of the English theatre, we 
realise that the odds were very much against his achieving 
his ends. He had to deal with actors who could not as 
yet free themselves from the traditions of mediaeval acting. 
The emotional chanting of the straight part players in 
religious plays and the rhetorical declamation used by¬ 
players in moralities, were quite appropriate to the style 
of those plays and to the manner in which they were 
staged. The over-emphasised characterisation given by 
actors recruited from companies of strolling players and 
amateurs to comic and character parts in the above-men¬ 
tioned plays and farces, and their noisy delivery of the 
lines, were again in keeping with the grotesque characters 
they had to represent and suitable for open-air per¬ 
formances. But when mediaeval actors were left without 
an idealistic leadership and began to pander to the vulgar 
instincts of the masses, their acting gradually became so 
exaggerated that the characters they represented seemed, 
as Hamlet says, to be made by “some of nature’s joumey- 
men” and made “not well.” The decadent style of acting 
practised by mediaeval players—which was used in the 
“bloody” pre-Shakespearean plays—would not have satis¬ 
fied Shakespeare. If Shakespeare, the actor and regisseur , was 
the one and the same man who wrote the plays, he could not 
possibly have been ignorant of the erudite Italian Renais- 
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sance manner of acting, nor of the style of the Commedia 
dell* Arte players. One of his actors, William Kempe, 
had been abroad and had seen the Italian comedians. A 
Commedia dell’ Arte company, under lie leadership of 
Drusiano Martinelli, came to England in 1527 and it seems 
that Queen Elizabeth herself must have been interested 
in the Italian comedians since the English Ambassador in 
Paris sent her an account of the Commedia dell* Arte 
performances which took place in that city in 1571. 
Knowing how difficult it is to kick the deadening influence 
of routine out of actors, we are forced to the conclusion 
that even if Shakespeare and some of his more cultured 
colleagues, Richard Burbage, for instance, succeeded in 
putting an end to the exaggerated, semi-rhetorical, semi- 
passionate and grossly clownish acting amongst other 
members of his company, it could only have been done 
by means of a compromise between the degenerate 
mediaeval methods and the sensitive rhythmical declama¬ 
tion of the Italian Renaissance tragic theatre and the stylized 
character acting of the Commedia dell* Arte. These two 
methods suited the style of Shakespeare’s plays and the 
contemporary understanding of the art of the theatre. 
There could not have been any question of “life-like 
acting” in Shakespeare’s time, which our modem regisseurs 
and actors indulge in so often and so unsuccessfully in 
his plays without even trying to adapt them suitably 
beforehand. 

The conditions under which Shakespeare’s plays were 
performed must also have put heavy obstacles in his way as 
a regisseur. In the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James I, 
the great majority of the public did not go to the theatre 
merely to enjoy play acting. “In the playhouces at London 
it is the fashion of youths to go first into the yard and to 
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carry their eye through every gallery; then like unto 
ravens where they spy the carrion, thither they fly and press 
as near to the fairest as they can. They give them pippins; 
they dally with f heir garments; to pass the time they 
minister talk upon all occasions.” There was “playing at 
footsaunt without cards, tickling, toyings, smiling and 
winking” during the performances. There was also pipe¬ 
smoking, “spitting out of phlegm,” drinking, eating and 
throwing the remains of the food at those actors who were 
not approved of. The near-by taverns were mostly of 
bad repute, and whores and drunkards divided their time 
between boozing and playgoing and on Saturdays in par¬ 
ticular the theatres swarmed with them. The “public 
stews” were, as we know, quite close to the Globe Theatre. - 
Prostitutes “that lacked customers all the week, either 
because their haunt was unknown or the constables and 
officers of their parish watched them so narrowly that they 
did not dare quetch, to celebrate the sabbath flocked to 
theatres and there kept a general market of bawdrey.” 
For pickpockets and gamblers also, the yard of an Eliza¬ 
bethan theatre was one of the most popular meeting 
places. William Kempe, in his Nine Days' Wonder , says 
that when pickpockets were caught at a theatre, die 
actors tied them to a stake on the stage platform where 
they had to remain during the whole performance. The 
stage was occupied by snobs and connoisseurs. They sat 
or lay on rushes on both sides of the players and even 
walked about behind them. It was dien considered very 
smart not to take your seat on the stage, “especially at a 
new play, until the quaking Prologue hath by rubbing got 
colour into his cheeks and was ready to give the trumpets 
their cue thaf he was upon point to enter; for then it was 
time, as though you were one of the properties, or that 
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you had dropped out of the hangings, to creep from 
behind the arras, with your tripos or three-footed stool 
in one hand and a teston mounted between a forefinger 
and a thumb in the other; for if you should bestow your 
person upon the vulgar, when the belly of the house is but 
half full, your apparcll is quite eaten up, the fashion lost, 
and the proportion of your body in more danger to be 
devoured than if it were served up in the Counter amongst 
the poultry; avoid that, as you would die bastone.” 
With seats on the stage, the gallants had the advantage 
of being able to exhibit their “most essential parts— 
good clothes, a proportionable leg, white hand, the Persian 
lock and a tolerable beard;” they also had a good view of 
-the audience, could exchange a few remarks with people 
in the galleries and the “rabble” in the pit, and, what was 
more important, could also find, “if you be a knight, a 
mistress, and, if a mere Fleet Street gentleman, a wife.” 
The homo-sexuals amongst them were, furthermore, in 
the favoured position of being able to “purchase with small 
cost the dear acquaintance of the boys,” who were acting 
as pages or playing the parts of women. It was considered 
very sporting and gallant by the gentlemen on the stage 
to distract the attention of the house from the play and 
make the audience laugh and behave noisily during the 
performance. If the writer of the play was a “fellow that 
hath either epigrammed” one of them, or “had a flirt with 
his mistress, or brought either his feather, or his red beard, 
or his little legs, etc. on the stage,” it was the gentleman’s 
duty “to disgrace him in the middle of his play, be it 
pastoral or comedy, moral or tragedy.” The offended 
gendeman had to “rise with a screwed and discontented 
face from his stool and go. No matter “whether the 
scenes be good or no.” The better they were, the more 
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disgust he was to display. “Being upon your feet sneak 
not away like a coward; but salute all your gentle acquain¬ 
tance that are spread either on the rushes or on stools 
about you; and draw what troop you can from the stage 
after you. The mimics are beholden to you for allowing 
them elbow-room; their poet cries perhaps, ‘A pox go 
with you*; but care not for that, there’s no music without 
frets. Marry; if either the company or indisposition of 
the weather bind you # to sit it out, my counsel is then that 
you turn plain ape. Take up a rush and tickle the earnest 
cars of your fellow gallants, to make other fools fall 
a-laughing; mew at passionate speeches; blare at merry; 
find fault with the music; whew at the children’s action; 
whistle at the songs.” Altogether, the coxcombs in their „ 
seats on the stage behaved so noisily during the performance 
and interfered so much with the action of the play that 
“the scarecrows in the yard” were hooting, hissing, and 
spitting at them and “throwing dirt in their teeth.” The 
rules of good manners prescribed to the gentlemen merely 
“to laugh at the silly animals” and not to leave the theatre 
until “the rabble with the full throat would either cry 
‘Away with the fools!* or climb up the stage platform.” 
For, “the gentleman and the fool should never be on the 
stage together.” 

The accounts of visits to the theatre which have come 
down to us from zealous Puritans could not have been 
much exaggerated, since those of various foreign visitors 
to London corroborate them. It was not only impossible 
under such conditions, for Shakespeare to “produce” a 
play, but also for his actors to concentrate on their parts, 
or even to move on the stage without hindrance. The 
actors could* not but feel self-conscious and were not 
given the chance of producing anything more than dum!> 
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show and noise. They had to “out-herod Herod,” to 
split the ears of the groundlings in tragic parts, and to 
overact grossly in comedy. The remafk of Shakespeare 
that the actors should hold the mirror “as ’twere”—(and 
not actually as some modem producers would)—up to 
nature and make their action suit the words and the words 
the action, shows us what he wanted from his actors and 
what he had learned from the Italian Renaissance theatre, 
but not what he had achieved in his own productions. 

The so-called “Shakespearean” arrangement of the 
theatre and of the stage was accidental. It was not devised 
for Shakespeare’s plays or for those of his contemporaries. 
The London theatres in Shakespeare’s time were not 
..built by very imaginative people but after the plans and 
shape of those inn courtyards in which pre-Shakespearcan 
plays were given by strolling actors without consideration 
for Elizabethan dramatic literature, which was inspired by 
that of the Italian Renaissance. Shakespeare, to my mind, 
wrote his plays either as many Renaissance dramatists 
did, without having any particular form of stage in view, 
or, like others, thinking of the Roman tragic and comic 
stage arrangements, and the English stage of his time 
must have been a handicap to his regisseur s intentions 
instead of the contrary. Shakespeare’s plays were adapted 
to the “Shakespearean” stage and not written to fit into 
it. The mises en scene on the “Shakespearean” stage had 
to be confined to entrances and exits, to elementary 
“business” and to a few strictly necessary positions which, 
taking the customs of the public into consideration, could 
not have been anything but primitive, stereotyped and 
often improvised, depending on the behaviour of the 
audience, as may well be imagined from my previous 
quotations. 
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Those people who nowadays advise us to follow the 
example of Shakespearean actors forget that two very 
important factors* in a vitaljheatrical performance are— 
the^mentalTty of the actors in the Erst place and of the 
public in the second. In a real theatre plays are put on' 
for the benefit oF contemporary spectators and not for 
archaeologists or schoolmasters. In order to get our 
actors to play as the Shakespeareans did, we should have 
to revive in our theatres, in addition to all those delightful 
manners and customs of the Shakespearean public, the 
Shakespearean players’ outlook on the life and art of the 
stage. For the Shakespearean actor, the stage was just a 
rostrum, on which he, the public’s servant, appeared as 
such, without transforming himself into the character 
he was supposed to represent. The audience took him 
as a slightly, if at all, disguised contemporary English¬ 
man feigning to appear as one of the personages in a 
play. No illusion, either realistic or artistic, was required 
either from the actors or their environment, which had 
very little to do with the locality of the action and nothing 
to do with the style or the atmosphere of the play. Nor 
was there any necessity for what we call the continuity 
of the action, because the Elizabethan public did not 
follow a play as we do. For them a performance con¬ 
sisted of separate scenes and monologues. They listened 
to those passages they liked, during others they indulged 
in private amusements as described in the preceding pages. 

Aldiough Shakespeare, as a regisseur in the modem 
sense of the worcl, could not have actually achieved much 
on the stage of his own time, his remarks on acting and 
his masterly analysis of character prove him to have been 
such. In creating his characters, Shakespeare gives all 
the psychological motives for their actions and unites then! 
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all in greater perfection than people possess in real life. 
To an actor who can see in Shakespeare’s plays something 
more than “poetic” declamation and pageantry, the 
intelligent study of the characters in his plays is equal to 
working in a good dramatic school under a good teacher- 
regisseur. 

Comedy, which originated from folk amusements and 
which, since the mimes and Aristophanes, had poked fun 
at evil, conservative social traditions and in general at 
human weaknesses, was always played in a much more 
natural style than tragedy, whose object was of an elevated 
nature. But the “natural” acting in ancient comedy, 
the Commedia dell’ Arte or in Moliere’s plays was of a 
, stylised kind and by no means resembled the acting in 
modem “drawing-room” plays, and required artistic 
direction. Moliere did not write his plays as naturalistic 
studies. He was too good an actor to do so. “Comedies 
are written solely to be acted,” he wrote, “I should 
advise only those who can visualise all the dumb show 
which is necessary on the stage to read this play.” (L*Amour 
Medecin.) Moliere produced in his comedies synthetic 
characters and synthetic situations of a definite style. 
He relied on the imaginative art of his players to make 
these characters live as stylised fictions and not as ordinary 
people. Character acting of this sort is not an easy matter, 
particularly in an ensemble, and is not possible without 
the assistance of an expert regisseur. But such a regisseur for his 
company was Moli&re himself. If we study Moliere’s plays 
(in French, of course) from the point of view of production, 
we notice that his writing is subject to various changeable 
rhythms. It seems to me that Moliere had to feel the neces¬ 
sity of the realisation of these rhythms in the movements of 
his actors—the ballet interludes to his comedies tell us that he 
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did—and this could not have been achieved without his 
own help and that of a ballet-master. 

In the Classic french tragic theatre of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the work of a regisseur was also 
very important. The production of Classic tragedy, sub-' 
jected to strict rules, was a very precise and formal affair 
as far as the delivery of lines, gestures, movements and the 
positions of the actors were concerned. The dramatis 
personae were not acted as verisimilar characters but as 
generalised types representing ideas. Classicism had done 
away with medieval individualism which did not come 
to life again until the Romantic era. The Classic theatre 
was not a place where reproductions of real life were 
presented, but frankly and openly a stage upon which 
invented works of art were created. A play had nothing 
to do with history, not even when the characters had 
historical names. A performance of Classic tragedy was 
a contemporary, philosophic interpretation of an antique 
theme. The actors impersonated ideas and not living 
characters, and had always to remember that they were 
acting—(and not living)—and furthermore were in the 
presence of an aristocratic Court, ^nd had to behave on 
the stage like aristocrats of contemporary culture, taste 
and manners. Having its origin in the Roman and Greek 
theatre, French Classic tragedy was staged in a stylised, 
impassionate manner similar to that of the former. The 
leading actors took up their positions in the front and 
centre of the stage, the remainder on both sides of them. 
They never turned their backs to the audience. Their 
speeches were scored for them like musical pieces and their 
movements and gestures accurately regulated. Mile. 
Champmesle,« the first “Phedre,” played tragedy as a 
kind of Opera-Ballet. She recited, almost sang the verses ;* 
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her gestures which followed the melody of declamation 
were conventionally plastic. As the Classic theatre was a 
Court theatre, good manners had to be observed and an 
actor was not allowed, for instance, to touch an actress 
or vice-versa, to make ungraceful movements and gestures, 
or even to lift his arms above die head. The Classic outlook 
on the stage required careful direction of plays, and the 
actors had a variety of people to coach them. Besides 
having the authors and expert regisseurs , called in France 
metteurs-en-scene , to direct them, die tragic players had 
ballet-masters at their disposal who coached them in move¬ 
ments, gestures and in the art of mime, also special experts 
in declamation who wrote the melodies of their speeches 
for them. Racine wrote the melody of “Phedre” for 
Champmesl6 himself and coached her in the part. The 
actors had but to learn the recitativi composed for them 
and there was not much need to worry about nuances, 
as these were already marked by the tone and pitch of 
the voice and by the intervals and pauses in the compo¬ 
sitions of the experts. There was no chance for any actor 
in tragedy to be false in intonation or to get out of the 
picture. The art of mise en scene was a fine art, whose aim 
was to create vocal and plastic compositions, subjected to 
a single idea and connected pictorially with the scenic 
background. Of course, it was not until le Kain with the 
help of his rich patron, the Count of Lauragnais (who 
presented .the handsome sum of sixty thousand livres to 
the Comedie Fran$aise in 1759), got rid of the benches 
reserved for aristocratic spectators on the stage, that it 
was possible for regisseurs to achieve their ends and for 
actors to do their work in the theatre. Until this reform 
it was only in theatres belonging to the Cotirt that actors 
had the stage to themselves. The noise and movement in 
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the audience only ceased at the very end of the eighteenth 
century when benches were placed in the pit. French 
theatre-goers of the seventeenth and first half of the 
eighteenth centuri^, although quieter and behaving more 
decorously than Shakespearean audiences, took all that 
happened on the stage very much to heart and were most 
expansive in their reactions. On one occasion, when 
Preville, the famous Figaro, was playing the part of a 
cavalry officer in uniform, he so impressed one of the 
spectators, a cavalry officer himself, that he invited Preville 
to have a drink after the show. But when the same 
enthusiast saw Preville in another play, this time in the 
uniform of a well-known infantry regiment, he rose 
from his seat and exclaimed heatedly: “Thu dirty dog! 
He has left the cavalry! No one is to applaud him!” 
Mile. Dumesnil, once playing the death scene of Cleopatra, 
got a jab in the back from one of the spectators, who bade 
her get on with her dying, shouting: “Go to hell, you 
bitch!” Other actresses had frequently to turn and slap 
the faces of saucy gentlemen in the middle of tragic scenes. 

As the French Classic rules of mise en scene and acting 
were imitated on the English stage at the Restoration, 
the English methods of production in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were very similar to the French, but 
the behaviour of playgoers in the English theatre, until 
1762, (when, thanks to Garrick, the public was removed 
from the stage), was, as we know, worse than^n France. 
Even Garrick had to face missiles thrown at him from the 
front. The story of how he picked up an orange flung 
on the stage, examined it and remarked: “Yes, an orange, 
but not a Seville one,” is well known. Nevertheless, as 
the pre-Restcration or so-called “Shakespearean tradition” 
of acting, was never quite forgotten by English actors, 
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their performances, even in Classic plays, were influenced 
not alone by French but by “Shakespearean” methods 
as well. The philosophic movement, initiated at the end 
of the seventeenth century by Locke- with its positive 
and practical ideas, combined with Pope’s eighteenth- 
century emotionalism and naturism (in Pope’s philosophy 
one of the sources of German Romanticism is to be found) 
also influenced the English eighteenth-century stage. 
The acting and mises en scene of Garrick, for instance, 
showed a combination of classic deliberation and melo- 
dramatised life-like methods. 

The scenic environment on the Classic seventeenth- 
century stage was, as I have said, idealistically related to 
the plays, whether tragic or comic. The settings were 
formal as far as planning was concerned and harmonised 
in their elaborate Baroque designs with the style of acting 
and of the costumes. Scenery had to indicate the locality 
of the action and serve as artistic stage decoration. That is 
why the Classic settings were called decors in France. As 
the actors played in front of the stage and had almost no 
plastic connection with the decors the regisseurs had no 
reason to trouble their heads about the fact that a three- 
dimensional actor does not harmonise plastically with 
flat painted scenery. The job of stage decoration was 
left almost entirely in the hands of the painters who, as a 
rule, were real artists and masters of their craft. 

Scenery was not changed during the performance either in 
Moliere’s comic theatre nor in the Classic tragic theatre. It 
seems that in the former, the back-cloths were sometimes 
lifted in full view of the audience revealing another painted 
decor. But in tragedy the sameness of locality demanded 
the use of a permanent set all through the phy. The tragic 
decor represented either a reception room or a sumptuous 
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ante-chamber or, as for instance, in Corneille’s Cid , pro¬ 
duced in 1636, it comprised simultaneously the palace of 
the King, the house of the Count and the public square 
between them. Such “simultaneous” sets were known to, 
the Roman theatre, but after Corneille’s day were no 
longer used on the French Classic tragic stage. 

The plans and methods of constructing Classic decors 
were based on the Italian Renaissance dramatic, operatic 
and ballet Court performances and were suited to the 
architectural forms of theatrical buildings in which the 
Classic shows were given. The operatic and ballet stages 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, being free 
of spectators and patronised by rich people and the Courts, 
were distinguished by the use of many sets in each show 
and by the richness of their embellishment and costumes, 
whereas the environment and costumes of the Classic 
drama and comedy were comparatively poor. 

The architecture of theatres built by learned academies 
and the Courts during the Renaissance in Italy was copied 
from the antique Roman theatres. The first theatre 
approximating in form to the seventeenth-century operatic 
and dramatic Baroque theatres, was built at Vicenza for the 
Olympic Academy. It was begun by Palladio in 1580 
after the drawings of a restored Roman theatre made in 
1566 by the learned Barbaro d’Aquileja, and was finished 
by his son. The fine stage elevation and the amphitheatre 
of the Teatro Olimpico can still be seen at Vicenza. Con¬ 
siderably enlarging the central “Palace Doorway” and in 
a lesser degree the two side-doors in the back elevation of 
the Roman stage and also the doors in the side-wings, 
Palladio produced in the Olympic Theatre a prototype of 
a Grand Ope£a stage as we know it to-day. Another 
architect, Scamozzi, built behind each of Palladio’s 
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openings in the back and side walls scenery made from 
wood and stucco representing “streets” in perspective. 
Eight years after Palladio began the Olympic Theatre, 
Scamozzi built the theatre at Sabbionetta, the stage of 
which had only one large arch in the centre which took 
the place of Palladio’s central arch and of the two side- 
doors, i.e., of the whole back elevation of the Roman 
theatre. Scamozzi’s stage already possessed all the essential 
parts of the “modem” operatic stage, or, as it is called in 
architecture, the Baroque stage: the proscenium arch, 
an architectural proscenium, which represents actually 
the side-wings of the Roman stage, and the “peep-box” 
stage behind it. Other architects at the end of the six¬ 
teenth and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries 
introduced new details into Scamozzi’s scheme, and in 
their theatres we can see our opera houses completed. 
The best known of these theatres wliich still exists, is the 
one at Parma built by Aleotti for the Farncse Court. It 
has, in place of the antique “orchestra” and the amphi¬ 
theatre, a “pit,” but no boxes round it and as yet no space 
for musicians in front of the stage, instead of which steps 
descend from the stage into the pit. Other lesser known 
theatres which were built at the same time, such as, for 
instance, that at Piacenza, already had tiers of boxes 
round the pit and a gallery. Later the steps from the 
stage into the pit disappeared in the Baroque theatres, and 
the musicians, who were placed originally behind the 
scenes, had space allotted to them in front of the stage. 
The architectural proscenium exists in some operatic 
theatres even to-day. 

On the stage of the Sabbionetta and of similar theatres 
the permanent constructive dkor of the Olympic Theatre 
had to give way to changeable painted sets. These satis- 
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fied the spectacular and illusionist demands characteristic 
of the Court perfqrmances and the Opera. To facilitate 
changes of scenery* a front curtain was introduced. The 
Renaissance and early Baroque painters, who designed 
scenery and costumes for Court shows and amongst* 
whom were such artists as Mantegna, Sangallo, Raffael, 
Giulio Romano, Primatticio and others, were already 
inclined to give verisimilar and perspective trompe Voeil 
effects in their decors. 'We hear of perspective settings, 
which have been described for the first time only in 
1545 by Sebastiano Serlio in his Architettura , already in 
1508 in connection with a Court production of a comedy 
by Ariosto. According to Serlio’s description and draw¬ 
ings, perspective decors consisted of wings set on both sides 
of a raked stage parallel to the proscenium, with houses, 
monuments and trees painted in perspective on them. 
These wings were set opposite each other symmetrically, 
so that the second pair was a little nearer to the centre of 
the stage than die first, the third still nearer and so on, to 
make the paintings on them visible to the audience. 
Behind the wings was a back-cloth widi a composition of 
houses or trees also painted in perspective on it. To 
represent rocks, bushes, statues, waves, etc., small flats 
were used, which were painted and cut out in profile 
accordingly. To “mask” the top of the stage, rows of 
borders were used. Wings, borders, cut out flats and 
a back-cloth formed together one single, perspectively 
composed, vanishing picture. “As the stage is concerned 
with three subjects,” wrote Serlio, “the comic, tragic 
and satyric, the sets must be suitable to those subjects. 
The first (the comic sets) shall represent a public square 
with dwelling% of private people, such as citizens, lawyers, 
merchants, parasites, etc. Not a tavern, nor even the 
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house of a procuress must be missing, and a church must 
be there tooSerlio’s tragic scene had to represent a 
square similar to that of the comic scene, except that “the 
buildings in it have to be only the^ kind inhabited by 
great personages.” The satyric scene was “used for the 
representation of satyric plays, in which all those who 
live licentiously and without regard for common decency 
are reproved/’ It had to represent “trees, rocks, hills, 
mountains, herbs, flowers, and fountains, and there might 
also be some rustic huts therein/’ Serlio recommended 
painting all these tilings on canvas and making the herbs 
and flowers of silk. He tells us in his book how various 
effects of sun and moonrise, of “some planets’’ passing 
across the sky, of how the descent of gods, fires and 
lightning and thunder effects should be made. He wrote in 
detail of stage lighting and recommended having “the 
strongest lights” hung “high up, in the centre of the stage, 
and in front of them a large lighted candelabra and a great 
vase full of distilled water wherein a piece of camphor shall 
be dropped and set on fire.” He also wrote of specially 
made bottles containing coloured liquids, which were to 
be placed behind the scenes and in front of lighted lamps 
and of torches to serve as projectors and as side “lengths.” 

Although the painters of the French Classic theatre, of 
Moliere’s theatre and of the spectacular productions of 
the opera and ballet did not design their sets according to 
Serlio’s system of the three comic, tragic and satyric—ex¬ 
teriors, they still constructed and planned them according 
to Serlio’s principles. The Italian scenic painters at the 
end of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and their 
foreign followers introduced Serlio’s scenic methods into 
the theatres all over Europe. In England, for instance, 
Inigo Jones, in his masque productions (1605-1640) adopted 
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the artistic methods of the scenic artists employed by the 
Dukes of Tuscany,* Alphonso and Giulio Parigi. Cosmo 
Lotti and Cesare Fontana worked at the Buen Retiro Theatre 
in Spain, Vigarini a^id Rivani in Paris and so forth. 

The reformers of scenic technique in the eighteenth 
century were the celebrated Bolognese family of painters 
and architects, Galli-Bibiena. Francesco Bibiena (1659- 
1739), his brother Ferdinando (1656-1749), and the sons 
of the latter, Giovanni, Alessandro, Antonio and Giuseppe, 
as well as Giuseppe’s son, Carlo (1728-about 1780), after 
distinguishing themselves in their own country by 
designing sets and building theatres, worked in Germany, 
Austria, France, Spain, Flanders, Holland, England and 
even Russia. The reform of the Bibienas consisted in the 
abandoning of Serlio’s symmetrical plans for settings, in 
treating scenery as purely fantastic architectural compo¬ 
sitions and in the improvements of stage and lighting 
machinery. Some people attribute the invention of flat 
and prismatic revolving wings to Francesco and Ferdinando 
Bibiena. The Bibienas also made use of oblique perspective, 
they broke up the stage floor in their sets into different levels 
and invented the machines and the lighting system with 
footlights and battens which still form the working basis 
of our stages to-day. According to the Bibienas’ artistic 
and technical methods, the famous Servandoni worked in 
France, Fuerstenbach in Germany and Gonzago in Russia. 
The only invention of the Bibiena which did not find 
followers amongst decorators and regisseurs of later times 
was their fantasy. For them verisimilitude had no interest, 
and their rhythmical, musical scenic compositions of 
architectural forms and of ornamental details of nature 
were subordinated only to the imaginative idea of creating 
an impression of decorative architectural grandeur. 
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Already Voltaire was demanding, for his Orphelin de Chine , 
a “real Chinese” decor , and the growing naturalistic and 
Romantic tendencies, although picturesque, required 
verisimilar illusionistic settings and there was no room 
on the stage towards the end of the eighteenth century 
for the fantasies of the Bibienas. 

The last flashes of Classicism in productions came in the 
midst of the romantic “Sturm und Drang” period, from 
the Weimar Court Theatre, which was opened in 1791 under 
the artistic leadership of Goethe. Under the influence of 
classic antiquity Goethe considered the stage as a place 
where “idealistically imagined nature” should be repre¬ 
sented, and saw the action of a play as belonging to a 
higher world not concerned with either the emo¬ 
tions or doings of people in real life, yet in which the 
style of the writing of the play had to be expressed. 
Making concessions to his own Romantic inclinations, 
Goethe allowed his actors, who were taught measured 
declamation, to “colour” their acting with genuine 
emotions, as far as the formality of the action permitted. 
The movements and gestures of the players had to be 
large, measured, decorative, but produced in such a 
manner “as not to seem done purposely.” Under the 
influence of the French Classic theatre, Goethe would not 
allow his actors to turn their backs on the audience, and 
trained them always to show three-quarters of their faces 
to the public while speaking, to use the right arm when 
on the right and left when on the left of the stage and to be 
conscious of the audience while acting, etc. Goethe’s idea 
of an ensemble on the stage was limited to severe stage 
discipline and to everyone in the cast giving an equally 
good performance. He wanted to see afctors as plastic 
figures and therefore preferred a shallow stage^ similar 
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to that of the antique theatre, and advised them to wear such 
colours as would make them stand out from the scenery. 

The Romantic movement in the theatre, which as we 
read in school boohs had its origins in the Middle Ages, 
and actually began in the eighteenth century, did not really 
start at that time. Mediaeval Romanticism with its lyrical, 
heroic and chivalrous spirit and its belief in God, eternity 
and fantasy, together with a frankly realistic conception 
of life on this side of the Beyond, found its expression, 
after the decline of the Miracle, Mystery, Passion and 
Morality plays, in the performances of the Strolling Players 
of the Meistersinger and even in the School theatres. In 
the plays of prc-Shakespearean dramatists and in the works 
of Shakespeare himself, the medieval Romantic ideas 
were combined with those of the Italian Renaissance. 
Calderon, Cervantes, and Tirso de Molina were almost 
pure Romantics, and Lope de Vega partly belonged to 
the same movement. Ben Jonson’s comedies remind us 
of Moralities as well 4 s of Aristophanes. Even the Classic 
Corneille, that French Spaniard, was in many ways a 
Romantic, and the lyricism of Jean Racine’s tragedies 
gives them also a Romantic touch. Even after “the 
venom” of French Classicism “had crossed the narrow 
seas and poisoned the English stage,” some Restoration 
English dramatists, Ottway for instance, made an effort 
to return to the Elizabethans and sought inspiration in 
Shakespeare as well as in the works of the Romantic 
Spaniards. To the Romantic school belongs partly the 
bourgeois drama of Diderot, that embryo of the natural¬ 
istic plays of the nineteenth century, as well as Lemierre’s 
historic tragedy Guillaume Tell and Rousseau’s “melo¬ 
drama.” The* comedies larmoyantes of Nivelle de 1 $ 
Chauss^e and the poetic psychological comedies of 
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Marivaux belong more or less to the Romantic move¬ 
ment. Henry Fielding, Lillo, Moofe and Richardson, 
whose sentimental novels served as sources of inspiration 
to the German and French Romantic dramatists can be 
considered as Romantics also. Writing against the Classic 
theatre and advocating the free expression of natural 
emotions, simple language, the representation of domestic 
characters and verisimilar costumes and settings—in fact 
the bourgeois drama —Diderot, carried away by Shakespeare’s 
tragedies, dreamt at the same time of such Romantic 
situations and characters on the stage, as would “renverser 
les esprits,” and “porter dans les ames le trouble et 
l’^pouvante.” Voltaire, although he did not approve of 
“the barbaric irregularitics’* and “gross mistakes” of 
Shakespeare, expressed his surprise at the possibility of a 
man, “who didn’t even know Latin” being such a genius, 
and borrowed from him for his semi-Classic and semi- 
Roman tic tragedies. 

The ideas of the eighteenth-centifry German dramatists 
known as the actual Romantics, were not strictly mediaeva 
either. They included the positive and practical doctrine: 
of the materialistic philosophy of the time as well. 
To the German Romantics, neither historical, fantastic nor 
life-like subjects and characters were alien, provided that 
these were treated in an elevated, emotional, picturesque 
and poetic manner and were expressive of heroic and 
chivalrous ideas, and as long as the characters, whether 1 
virtuous or villainous, were shown as individuals in them ; 
and as social forces. Goethe, in his Faust , and other plays,, 
whether more Classic or more Romantic, tried to achieve! 
the union of the Romantic spirit with that of antiquity. ’ 

The coming to life of the Romantic theatre in Germany 
was mainly due to Shakespeare. His fame had originally 
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been spread in that country by travelling companies of 
the so-called “Englische Komodianten” and in their 
performances are to be found the roots of the German 
Romantic theatre, i 

In the sixteenth century, before the appearance of the 
“ Englische Komodianten,” only amateurs, strolling players, 
the JMeistersinger and students of School theatres acted in 
Germany. The first represented, like the folk players in 
other countries, over-emphatic, stylised, life-like, farcical 
acting, the second sang and recited to music and the 
third used the rhetorical manner of acting. We find the 
first company of English players on the Continent in 1585 
fii the suite of the Earl of Leicester, when he came at the 
head of an English army to assist the Dutch against the 
Spaniards. Some people even assert that one of the Earl’s 
jesting players” was Shakespeare himself. We find 
Another company of English players, or perhaps the same, 
at the Danish Court in the same year, and in 1586 at the 

J resden Court. The Success achieved by the first English 
tors in Germany encouraged other English companies— 
here were already about fifty-six such troupes in this 
Country in the second half of the sixteenth century)— 
to cross the seas and later even amateurs followed them. 
Amongst these were German employees at the London 
^Hansa offices who organised themselves into a travelling 
* company. All these troupes were known in Germany 
Sunder the name of “Englische Komodianten.” In the 
/seventeenth century the German strolling companies who 
imitated the style of the “Englische Komodianten” began 
jto be called “Teutsche Komodianten.” These, as well as 
kheir English prototypes, produced free adaptations of 
Elizabethan plays, including those of Shakespeare. The; 
[adaptations were done mostly in scenario form (“Prosa 
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Scenaren”) and were acted all* improviso, great stress 
being laid on exciting and strong situations and above all 
on bloody effects. The German public, until this time 
only accustomed to recitations and Rhetorics in dramatic 
performances, was carried away by the new “passionate” 
acting. Actually, this acting was no more than an imita¬ 
tion (and not a good one at that) of the bellowing and 
posturing of the London pre-restoration tragic actors 
and their crude and terrifying effects. For instance, it 
was the custom for the player of Iago in the troupes of 
the “Englische Komodianten” to wear under his wig a 
bladder full of red liquid which burst when Othello struck 
him on the head. The English and “Teutsche” players, of 
course, also used the Elizabethan arrangement of the 
stage. Until the very end of the seventeenth century, 
when Velthen published his translations of Moliere, the 
German stage remained under the spell of the “English” 
style of production and acting, the so-called “scenery-■ 
gnawing” style, as it was later called in Germany. $ 

The Classic reform in the German theatre was due to 
the famous actress Karoline Neuber (1692-1760). Under 
the influence of the poet Gottsched she introduced the 
French style of acting and settings on the German stage. 

Nevertheless, the French innovations did not affect the 
interest aroused in Germany in the English theatre and 
above all, in Shakespeare. With the assistance of Lessing 
and the translations by Wieland and W. A. Schlegel, 
Shakespeare became the inspiration of the German Roman¬ 
tic movement. The freedom of thought, the poetic 
sincerity, the feeling for nature, the true conception and 
representation of human characters and passions, the 
combination in the same play of poetry aftid prose, fantasy 
and reality, of tragic and comic characters drew the hearts 
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of the German Romantics to Shakespeare. Lessing and 
the poet andphilosdpher Herder, inspired the young Goethe 
to write his Romlntic dramas, Goetz von Berliehingen 
and Clavigo, both ot which bear the influence of Shakes-* 
peare. Goethe’s Faust , particularly in the first part, can 
also be considered as a Romantic work. Schiller’s first 
revolutionary tragedies, Die Rduber and Fiesco , in which he 
“attacked the vices and* took revenge on the enemies of 
religion and moral and social laws,” his Wallenstein , 
Jungfrau von Orleans , Don Carlos and Maria Stuart , as 
well as his domestic play Kabale und Liebe , and Heinrich 
von Kleist’s dramas are admirable examples of the 
eighteenth-century Romantic theatre. 

Schiller gave a definition of his Romantic theatre when 
he wrote: 

Erweitert jetzt ist des Theaters Enge, 

In seinem Raume drangt sich eine Welt; 

Nicht mehr der Worte rednerisch Geprange, 

Nur der Natur getreucs Bild gefallt; 

Verbannet ist der Sitten falsche Strenge, 

. Und menschlich handelt, menschlich fiihlt der Held. 

Die Leidenschaft erhebt die freien Tone, 

Und in der Wahrheit findet man das Schone. 

In the nineteenth century a new element of fairy-tale 
fantasy, of mystic, supernatural manifestations in real life 
was introduced into the German Romantic theatre by 
E. T. A. Hoffmann, a truly remarkable writer and musician, 
by the Count von Platen and by Ludwig Tieck. 

From Germany, where the^ were constantly produced, 
even when nobody in other countries wanted to hear 
them, Shakespeare’s plays went all over the world in 
translations by* Wielarfd, Schiller and W. A. Schlegel* 
The Ggjrmans at the end of the eighteenth and in the 
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nineteenth centuries were the first to produce Shakespeare’s 
plays without turning them into “star vehicles” or pageants, 
but as philosophical and psychological poetic works. 
Thanks to Germany, Shakespeare became an international 
dramatist, as national in Italy, as in Russia, Spain, Scan¬ 
dinavia, the Balkans or in the United States of America. 
It is interesting to note that a great deal of the money 
subscribed for the English Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
at Stratford-on-Avon came from foreign sources. The 
constant revivals of Romantic plays by Lessing, Schiller, 
Goethe, Kleist, Grillparzer and Hebbel, and of plays by 
Shakespeare and Calderon, have kept alive the heroic and 
lyrical spirit and die idealism of the “Sturm und Drang” 
movement on the German stage right up to the present 
day. New interpretations of Shakespeare’s plays, which 
brought them up-to-date in form, continually created 
new interest in them amongst the German public. Nor 
was Romanticism alien to the twentieth-century German 
pioneer artists of the theatre, and the anti-naturalistic 
movement in the German theatre was influenced by the 
Romantics also. 

Opera, considered by the German Romantics as musical 
drama, and music as “the direct expression of the human 
soul through which the mysteries of supreme life are 
revealed,” have been an important expression of Roman¬ 
ticism in the theatre. Already “der gottliche” Mozart, 
having put his whole heart into his Adagios, Lieder, and 
the operatic arias of such characters as Don Giovanni and 
Donna Anna, showed hiijjsrlf to a certain extent as a 
Romantic. Beethoven reveals the irrational world in 
his music, and with his Fidelio leads us into the rebellious 
“Sturm und Drang” atmosphere. Richard Wagner’s 
“musical drama” seems hardly possible without Beethoven, 
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Schubert, and the founders of what is known as the 
genuine Romantiq opera—Carl Maria von Weber, Spohr, 
E. T. A. HofFmanman‘d Marschner. Schubert had no luck 
with his operatic experiments; he never met a writer 
capable of supplying him with a libretto worthy of his 
musically-dramatic gifts. It was left to Weber with his 
Freischiitz (the book of the opera is incongruous in its 
construction, but Romantic in its story) actually to begin 
the Romantic movement on the operatic stage. But in 
his Lieder, composed to the words of Goethe, Schiller, 
Mayrhofer, Matthison, Ossian and others, Schubert proved 
himself to be an imaginative, pathetic and temperamental 
Romantic dramatist and a fine master of musical monologue. 

After Shakespeare, another English artist, David Garrick 
(1716-1779), although not a Romantic actor, influenced 
the Romantic movement on the Continent. It was only 
later that an eminent Romantic actor, Edmund Kean, 
appeared on the English stage. He was influenced by 
German and French acting and combined real passion 
with picturesqueness of expression, and gave to his best 
characters an uncanny, transcendental significance. Garrick 
must be considered as die first actor in tragedy who tried 
to impersonate human individuals and treat them character¬ 
istically. “The thing that strikes me above all others,” 
wrote the Rev. Thomas Newton, Bishop of Bristol, to 
Garrick, “is the variety in your acting, and your being 
so totally different a man in Lear from what you are in 
Richard. There is a sameness in every other actor/* 
Garrick’s movements and ^jetion were less affected than 
those of his contemporaries and he had none of that 
measured sing-song declamation, of those stiff and heavy 
movements, eft that majestic sluggishness which wa$ 
known^then as “Classic” in England and which reduced 
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acting to the level of an exchange of recitations accom¬ 
panied by gestures. Quin, the contemporary of Garrick, 
who studied at the Restoration school of Betterton and 
Booth, adopted a monotonous and Colourless mode of 
declamation, almost devoid of action. He did not attempt 
to distinguish one character from another. “With very 
little variation of cadence and in a deep, full tone, accom¬ 
panied by a sawing kind of action which had more of the 
Senate than of the stage in it, he rolled out his heroics 
with an air of dignified indifference that seemed to disclaim 
the plaudits that were bestowed upon him. Unable to 
express emotions, either violent or tender, he was forced 
and languid in action and ponderous and sluggish in move¬ 
ment/* (Memoirs of Cumberland , 1806.) Following the 
tradition of Macklin, who was actually the first character- 
actor on the English stage since the Elizabethan comic 
players, Garrick spoke in a manner approaching that which 
people use in daily life, and his fines and movements were 
justified by the situations. For instance, in the garden scene 
of Romeo and Juliet , “sensible that the family are at enmity 
with him and his house,” Garrick came “creeping in upon 
his toes, whispering his love, and looking about him like a 
thief in the night.” A mise en scene worthy of the close 
attention of our modem Romeos! I had the painful 
experience of seeing an actor at one of the London theatres 
literally bawl and shout the whole scene, utterly regardless 
of his own danger in the garden and equally indifferent 
to his actual proximity to Juliet on her balcony, to reach 
whom, by the way, a footstool would have been quite 
sufficient. Garrick hung on every word spoken by his 
fellow-players, treating them as real living characters, in 
striking contrast to other English leading actors of the 
time who either looked at them contemptuousjv as at 
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inferior beings or stared brazenly into the audience while 
speaking. Although playing naturally, Garrick did not 
merely try to imitate nature on the stage. He modelled 
himself on an ideal personage—exaggerated in comparison 
with nature—who, in the particular situation, would be 
affected in the highest degree possible by the thoughts 
and emotions of the moment and would express them 
emphatically and poinfedly. Of course, the emotional 
over-emphasis, the endeavour to make big points and the 
excessive supply of outer characteristic traits to his 
personages, made Garrick’s acting too obvious and too 
pointed, but to the people of his time it seemed a revela¬ 
tion, and the Romantics found in him the realisation of 
their natural and life-like ideal. As a regisseur, Garrick 
tried in his productions to bring about a concordant 
ensemble and to improve the acting of his colleagues by 
his own example. He introduced character touches into 
the “modem dress” in which he played all his parts, and 
into the settings, as far as was possible at the time. 

Garrick’s acting influenced the French stage. Through 
Voltaire, who wanted the actors in his plays to have 
“devils in their bodies,” the French Classic players were 
influenced by Garrick’s manner of acting, and taking 
care not to shock their aristocratic audiences, they began 
to put more life into their parts. In 1743 Mile. Dumesnil, 
belonging to the Comedie Frangaise and possessing a 
“boiling temperament,” dared to introduce some innova¬ 
tions into tragic acting. She created quite a sensation when, \ 
in Voltaire’s Merope , she act ually ran across the stage to save 
her son from death, instead of approaching him, as was'; 
the custom, with all the majesty of a Roman empress.] 
She it was wl/b also began to wear fantastic historical* 
costume instead of Court dresses. Mile. Clairon, a very* 
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famous though superficial and monotonous actress, under 
the influence of Dumesnil and Voltaire also discarded 
Court dresses and substituted free declamation for the 
old recitativo. But, as seen from her memoires , she treated 
with contempt the new movement of English origin towards 
the “return to nature/’ The French actor, le Kain* 
besides improving on Mile. Dumesnifs and Voltaire’s 
innovations in acting and costume, was the first actor on 
the French stage who considered the possibility of pro¬ 
ducing a Classic tragedy unconventionally, “combining 
naturalness with decency” in dresses and scenery. The 
first experiments in acting tragedy with real feeling and in 
giving local colour to the sets and costumes on die French 
stage were due to le Kain’s efforts at the Comedie Frangaise. 
As Garrick was of French, so le Kain was of English 
origin. It has been proved that racial mixture is beneficial 
for actors. The son of a little jeweller, whose actual name 
was Cain, a plain, smallish, bandy-legged man, le Kain was 
discovered by Voltaire at an amateur performance. Seeing 
in the young man a potential Roscius or Garrick, Voltaire 
fixed him up, in 1750, at the Comedie Frangaise. Le Kain 
was not only emotional but intelligent, energetic, studious 
and critical, and in spite of the intrigues of Mile. Clairon 
and her clique, rose to be supreme in the French theatre. 
As he had a coarse and veiled voice and was unable to 
declaim verse melodiously and since he was a simple man 
of the people, he spoke his lines more naturally than the 

*1 almost said the great French actor , but remembered Massillon, who, 
delivering his oration over the coffin of Louis XIV, known as “The 
Great,** remarked: “Mes fibres, &ieu seul est grand.** As applied to 
actors the word great , thanks to publicity, has become in our time 
synonymous of triviality and absurdity. Nearly every cinema star 
and many stage actors and actresses without any artistic justification 
ate labelled as such nowadays. In France almost every actor is 
addressed as “grand artiste.** - 
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actors around him, but being a bom actor he could not 
help expressing his emotions in his face, which was exactly 
what the genuine Classic actors did not do. As his legs, 
long arms and hea\ ily—built figure did not allow of him 
strutting effectively on the boards, he began to think of 
expressive movements and gestures. His interest in the 
work of Moliere (le Kain, like Garrick, also played in 
comedy) and in Garrick’s acting, and his observation of 
ordinary people, made "him think of the characterisation 
of parts. The absence of traditional academic training 
made it easy for him to put his new ideas into practice and 
to use those temperamental screams, exclamations and 
energetic gestures which were illegitimate in Classic tragedy. 

Le Kain’s semi-Classic, semi-melodramatic acting 
assumed in the interpretation of his admirer, the famous 
French actor, Talma, a more orderly and simple form. 
Talma was an intelligent, studious, good-looking man with 
an exceptionally fine musical voice, but obviously possessed 
of much less temperament than le Kain, though his acting 
was not devoid of sincere feeling. Le Kain’s tragic methods 
were purged by Talma of too much impulsive noise and 
movement in passionate moments, and of classic deliberate 
musical recitation in speaking verse. In his acting Talma 
used free emotional declamation which was subordinated 
to reason and to an elevated and dignified conception of 
characters. Talma wrote in his Memoires that “the intellect 
should always be on the alert, working in harmony with 
the feelings in order to regulate movements and effects,” 
and that “tragic acting is the result of the union of grandeur 
without pomp, with natuit without triviality.” Instead 
of appearing in le Kain’s fantastic antique costumes, 
Talma, on the*advice of his friend David, the painter, 
wore historical attire in 1789 and was the first man on the 
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European stage to do so. Instead of impulsively gesticula¬ 
ting, he studied gestures in Greek and Roman sculptures. 
Talma’s methods had a great influence, still felt to-day, 
on the acting and ntises en scene of Classic and antique 
tragedies at the Comedie Fran$aise. When Talma, in 
advanced age, tried the technique of the new German 
and English Romantic acting of Ludwig Devrient and 
Edmund Kean, his expression of emotions became 
exaggerated. A German traveller who saw Talma’s latter 
performances in Paris described his gesticulations as 
affected and raging, his voice as jumping from the highest 
pitch to the lowest and shouting to such an extent that 
towards the end of the play he could only indistinctly and 
hoarsely mutter his words. The French Romantics 
considered Talma as belonging to their School, although 
his acting actually represented a transition from Classicism 
to Romanticism. They lamented the fact that he had 
been bom too soon. Talma died a year before Victor 
Hugo’s preface to Cromwell was published (1827), when 
the pseudo-Romantic movement began on the French stage. 

The most eminent representative of Romantic acting 
and the favourite actor of Victor Hugo and of Dumas 
p&re was Frederick Lemaitre, nicknamed By his enemies 
“le Talma du boulevard.” Discarding Talma’s Roman 
toga and casting away the latter’s sense of reason, he laid 
all the stress on the passionate and effective rendering of 
the verse, to the accompaniment of decorative but 
emotional gestures and “excessive mime.” Since, accord¬ 
ing to Alphonse Daudet, he was possessed of“une souplesse 
inouie, une rare puissanct,’ he became “une de ces 
personalities qui passionnent les foules apris les avoir 
itonnies.” Dorval and Melingue were actors similar in 
their manner to Lemaitre. 
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“The Father of German acting/* the famous actor and 
regisseur , Konrad Ekhof (1720-1778), was the first player 
in Germany whose acting in tragedy approached the 
ideals of the Romantics. Although still inclined to Classic 
recitation and decorative gestures (“verzierte Geste*), 
he instilled into it a certain freedom and simplicity 
prompted by natural feelings. In comic parts his manner of 
acting seems to me to fyave been similar to that of Garrick. 
An exceptional regisseur of his time, Ekhof, under the 
influence of his friend Lessing, founded an academy for 
actors in 1753, in which he organised readings of plays, 
the study of the characters in them, courses for teaching 
actors “the Grammar” of their art, etc. Ekhof told his 
students that words were the expression of thoughts, and 
aimed at the achievement of tonal ensemble in his produc¬ 
tions. To his settings Ekhof tried to give a more life¬ 
like character and introduced local colour into the 
costumes. 

The second part of the eighteenth century saw on the 
operatic, as well as on the dramatic stage, the first historical 
or life-like settings. The historical decor of Goetz’s room 
and the costumes in Gottfried Koch’s production of 
Goethe’s Goetz von Berlichingen (1773), gave quite a shock 
to a public long accustomed to Classic conventionalities. 
Of course, the historicism of this as well as ofall die succeed¬ 
ing “period” productions until about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and of the operatic period produc¬ 
tions even up till now, was subordinated to the picturesque 
ideas of the Romantics. Jhe ‘ ‘authentic” representations 
of the past and present by Romantic painters were always 
too exaggerated and beautified to seem really authentic. 
On the nineteenth-century Romantic stage, actors 
seemed^practically lost between those pictures of mysterious 
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monumental castles flooded with moonlight, of grave¬ 
yards with gigantic willows weeping ov<er them, of Gothic 
halls and living-rooms the size of cathedrals, each of them 
dissected according to Serlio’s or the Bibienas’ systems, 
into perspective parts and painted on wings, borders 
and backings. The German eighteenth-century artist, 
Chodowiecki, who, in his drawings, dressed the Romantic 
“high spirited heroes” and “beautiful souls” of Lessing, 
Schiller and Goethe in ordinary eighteenth-century 
costume and made them live in natural surroundings,) 
was the first to give an idea of real life-like settings to the\ 
German regisseurs and painters, but he did not see them 
realised on the stage during his life-time. As to Romantic 
costumes, every generation of actors and regisseurs after 
the Classic era, and until the Meininger saw historical 
fashions through the fashions of their own time and 
treated them fantastically. 

As Jehan Foucquet, Francois Thevenot, Jean Cousin and 
other picture painters worked for the Miracle and Morality 
plays in France, and as the Renaissance, Baroque and 
eighteenth-century artists executed scenery for Court 
entertainments, operas, ballets, comedies and dramas, 
so it was that well-known painters also had their share 
in the Romantic theatrical movement. Ciceri, Desplechin, 
Levastre-Cambon, Charles Sechan, J. L. Cheret, Rube, 
Jambon, Ronsin, Jussaume, Roller, Oreste Allegri and 
others contributed to the development of Romantic 
scenic ideas all last century and even at the beginning of 
ours. The style of the Rom^n/ic decorators served as an 
example for the painting of scenery to the scenic “contrac¬ 
tors,” who came into existence in the nineteenth century 
and who inundated the stages of the Court, State and 
private theatres with their wholesale manufactured, 
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perspectively drawn, lifeless enlarged “coloured prints.” 
Even at die beginning of our century, and even in realistic 
plays, perspectively painted sets were sometimes used, 
regardless of the fact that they destroyed the life-like 
“illusion” required by such plays. 

The reformatory work of Ekhof and his artistic leader¬ 
ship of the theatre was continued in Germany by Friedrich 
Wilhelm Schroder (1,744-1816) and Wilhelm Iffland 
(1787-1840), both admirers of Garrick. It is possible that 
it was from Russia that Schroder got his ideas of “life 
truth” on the stage. He had been there with his mother, 
the actress Sophie Charlotte Schroder, and in 1747, when 
only three years old, he had appeared with her on the 
stage of the Court theatre at St. Petersburg, and was even 
rewarded for his efforts with sweets and sitting on the 
knee of the Empress Elisabeth herself. Sophie Charlotte, 
acting in Russia in the troupe of Hilvcrding, saw per¬ 
formances of Russian amateurs which were on the increase 
at the time and were distinguished by an unconstrained, 
simple manner of acting, and probably told the young 
Friedrich about them. 

Before the eighteenth century there was no regular theatre 
in Russia apart from the School theatre performances of 
rhetorical and allegorical shows produced by foreign 
clergymen and teachers of Latin and Literature and those 
of outlandish travelling companies. In 1648 any kind of 
public show was still forbidden in Russia by the Tsar 
and priests, although the Church used theatrical methods 
in its ritual and pageants* Aj his accession, Tsar Alexis, 
the father of Peter the First, otherwise a kind and intelli¬ 
gent man, threatened with exile and cudgel anyone 
who even “wbuld sing in their houses, in the streets or 
fields/ #or dance or listen to music, or look at “the devilish 
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plays” produced by strolling players, or wear masks or 
fancy dresses. Later, under the influence of more advanced 
counsellors and with the blessings of his confessor, Tsar 
Alexis began to engage foreign companies to act at his 
Court. But the first regular public theatre in Russia 
was only opened in 1756 as “a school of the people” by 
the Empress Elisabeth in the St. Petersburg Military School. 
At the head of this were two amateurs, an officer, Alex¬ 
ander Soumarokov, and a tradesman’s son, Theodore 
Volkoff. The actors were recruited amongst the students 
of the school and the young friends of Volkoff, all children 
of middle-class people. Although they had to act in 
Soumarokov’s adaptations of the Classics and of Shake¬ 
speare, in free translations of Racine, and in Moli&re’s 
and other French eighteenth-century comedies rewritten 
to suit Russian taste, they were innocent of any training, 
and the only one amongst them all who knew anything 
about the French Classic methods, and who was even in 
correspondence with Voltaire, was Soumarokov. The 
young students put their own minds and hearts into their 
work and their acting, as one may imagine, being far 
from good, was as at least as simple and natural as was 
possible under Soumarokov’s Classic direction, and as 
such earned the appreciation of foreign visitors to Russia. 
Later, when professional actors took the place of amateurs, 
they came firstly under the influence of the French Classic 
and later of the German Romantic school. Dimitrevsky 
was an exponent of the first, while Karatiguen, like 
Talma in France, marks the ^transitional period, and 
Mochalov was an eminent tCussian Romantic performer. 
But amongst the peasant amateur actors in private theatres, 
which almost every well-to-do Russian* squire of the 
eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth centupes had 
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on his country estate, the simple-hearted way of acting 
was almost always* a tradition. 

The poet Poushkin, an outstanding creative force in 
Russian literature and the theatre, although an admirer of 
Shakespeare and of his contemporary, Byron, imitated ho 
one, but found his own forms to express his ideas. He did 
not think that imitation of nature was necessary in the 
theatre, but at the same time avoided in his poetic dramas 
“les effets theatraux, le pathetique romanesque” and strove 
for '‘la vrai semblance des situations et la verite du 
dialogue,” which, according to him, were “the true rules 
of tragedy.” Again, the inimitable Russian comedy 
writer, Gogol, did not copy nature but condensed it to 
suit the effects he wished to produce. He demanded truth 
from his actors, but not for the sake of actual naturalness. 
He wanted them to represent “all-human” characters on 
the stage. Gogol advised the best actor of a company to 
do the work of a regisseur himself. He considered that this 
actor should act beforehand by himself all the parts in 
the play which was to be put on, that he should watch 
the rehearsals from the front and see that even the smallest 
part is well played, because “there is no stronger excitement 
for a spectator than to witness such a harmonious concert 
of all the parts in a play, as until now has been achieved 
in an orchestra of music only.” Gogol’s regisseur had to 
“hear the inner life contained in the play and to make it 
obvious and alive for the actors.” He had “to know the 
mysterious secret of leading the rehearsals and to under¬ 
stand how important ajp frequent readings and full 
rehearsals of a play for the aefors.” According to Gogol, 
an actor, when studying his part, should “get the all- 
human significance of it” before paying attention to the 
externa], traits and habits of the character; and then rt to 
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make the thoughts and anxieties of the character his own, 
so as to have them permanently in hi$ mind during the 
performance.* 1 Gogol considered that the regisseur should 
not allow an actor to settle his reading and acting of a 
part finally “at home, because then he wouldn’t be able 
to act with his parmers on the stage, would be deaf to 
everything round him and would move as though a 
corpse among corpses.” A part, according to Gogol, ! 
had to be studied by an actor and the regisseur together 
during the rehearsals so that the environment and the other 
actors could assist him in getting its “right tone.” 

The remarks of Gogol on production formed the basis 
of the future development of the Russian theatre and of 
the regisseur s work. Thanks to him and to the peasant- 
bom actor, Stchepkin, the Russian theatre, as far as 
sincere and disciplined ensemble-acting and regisseur s 
work are concerned, became the most advanced theatre 
in the world. Even during the nineteenth-century period 
of decadence, the stage in Russia kept to the command¬ 
ments of Poushkin, Gogol and Stchepkin, and the star 
system, a product of artistic ignorance, licentiousness and 
mercantilism, never spread to the same extent over Russia 
as it did over the rest of Europe and America. Poushkin, 
Gogol and Stchepkin, though realists, did not aim, like 
the first French adepts of this school who came after 
them, at the “exact, complete, sincere and simple repro- 
duction of the social milieu of the period which one U 
living in” (Edmond Duranty, Jules Assezat and Henry 
Thuilie in the magazine Le Rediste , 1856). The Russians 
felt the presence of eternit^and God in actual life both 
in its depths and ugliness as well as in its heights and beauty. 
To Poushkin, Gogol and Stchepkin realistic forms and 
characters served as means to express their feelings and 
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ideas, and they condensed and adapted them to suit their 
artistic and philosophic purposes. 

Stchepkin’s acting was the condensed imaginative 
acting of life-like characters. Although Stchepkin held 
that a close observation of people was a necessity for 'bn 
actor, he called imitative acting “actoring.” He con¬ 
sidered it necessary that a player should not only “live/ 
through” his part on the stage, but transform himself into’ 
a character and be an ‘’embodiment” of it. In contrast to 
the Romantic actors, he was of the opinion that one should 
not and could not act by relying mainly on emotion. 
“Feelings are necessary,” he said, “but only in so far as 
the general idea” of the part “allows” their production. 
To him, as to almost all the Russian actors and workers 
in the theatre who came after him, the theatre was a { 
place of hard but sacred work. “The theatre is not an ’ 
amusement, but a great and serious business. It must be 
the actor’s temple, his sanctuary.” He used to say to his 
companies: “Do your work as a sacred job or clear out 
of the theatre.” 

Schroder’s theatrical ideals in their essentials were 
akin to those of Stchepkin. But his methods of acting 
were different. Stchepkin acted mostly in realistic and 
prosaic, comic and dramatic plays. Schrdder in comic 
plays, in poetic tragedies of the “Sturm und Drang” 
period and in the plays of his favourite dramatist, Shake¬ 
speare. He translated and adapted the works of the 
English poet and to his acting is due part of Shakespeare's 
fame on the Continent. Stchepkin was quite free from 
Classic or Romantic ideas, whereas Schroder appeared 
when the Classic and Romantic, “Sturm und Drang” 
methods were.#o longer “separate styles” on the German 
stage. Daniel Borcher, a contemporary of Schroder, ^Vas 
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an exponent of this composite style of acting. Schrdder 
aimed at natural and emotionally sincere character acting. 
He wrote: “It requires no special art to act one’s own 
self. Any intelligent artist can do that. It is only when an 
actor portrays each character without any ‘foreign’ ele¬ 
ments (i.e., ‘foreign’ to its conception) in it, that he has 
begun really to know something about his art. I think I am 
able to produce everything which the poet—if true to 
nature—wished to express by the words and action of his 
characters. You see why Shakespeare, that child of nature, 
makes everything so easy and grateful, and why certain 
other authors cost me so much effort and struggle in 
order to make them true to nature.” But “nature” in 
Schroder’s interpretation was that “lofty nature” of the 
Romantics. In comic and modem parts his acting was 
similar to that of Stchepkin, but lacked the psychological 
penetration of the Russian actor. In the settings for his 
productions, Schroder followed Koch’s methods and 
even engaged real painters to design them. As a regisseur 
he had a much broader view of his duties than many a 
modem producer. He saw the regisseur as an orchestra 
conductor; he tried to express the ideas of the dramatists 
in his mises ett scene , he coached his actors, directed their 
movements and set the pace and the rhythm of the show 
during the rehearsals. To achieve an ensemble in his 
productions and before starting the actual rehearsals,' 
Schroder organised readings of the play (Leseiibungen). 
He wanted versatility from the actors in his company 
and everyone of them had to play any part he was given 
whether in drama, farce, baSSt^or a musical play, whether 
large or small. 

Schroder’s producing methods were taken up by the 
rigisseur and actor, Fleck, although to many other German 
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rigisseurs and actors of the time they still seemed too 
natural. The regisseur and actor Heinrich Beck, missing 
in Schroder’s acting Ekhof’s decorative conventionalities, 
expressed the idea that nature should be “idealised” and 
that actors must produce “intense emotions” and “strongly 
accentuated actions” on the stage. 

In Iffland’s work we notice two tendencies. As a 
teacher and regisseur he was a psychologist and considered 
it necessary that an actor should have his body trained 
along with his mind and stressed the importance of think¬ 
ing and feeling as the character should before uttering 
his lines. He remarked, quite rightly, that one could 
easily notice whether the movements of an actor were 
prompted by his thoughts or if, on the other hand, they 
merely reflected the words of the part, and, quite wrongly, 
that an actor could sincerely express on the stage only 
such feelings as he had experienced in his life. These ideas 
of Iffland we find adopted and developed later in the 
productions of the Moscow Art theatre. Iffland con- 
* sidered the theatre as a cultural institution and the actor 
as a “teacher of the people,” a “philosopher,” who should 
know the art of blending “the demands of the heart with 
those of the intellect.” But as an actor and playwright, 
Iffland was more interested in middle-class melodrama 
and in life-like comic plays than in Schroder’s favourite, 
Shakespeare, and he adapted his acting to suit it. The 
heroes of Iffland’s own dramas (Das Biirgerliche Schauspiel) 
were life-like people interpreted melodramatically, and 
he himself was a melodramatic “character” actor. In the 
modem interpretation, a *chaActer” actor does not mean; 
a player who imaginatively creates human characters, 
but one who gjves more or less clever and always exag- \ 
gerated straight or composite imitations of various types 
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observed in life, studied from pictures or described in 
books. An actor of this sort seeks first of all the outward 
characteristics and traits of the dramatis persona whom he 
has to represent. Of such characteristics and traits, com¬ 
bined with his own over-emphasised mannerisms and 
observations and intensifying and over-accentuating the 
emotional points, he composes his stage characters. I 
could at the present moment name many actors of this 
category, to which Iffland in his day belonged. The 
origins of the “grotesque” types of the nineteenth-century 
French Romantic stage may easily be discovered in 
Iffland’s “characters.” In his productions Iffland tried to 
compete with the spectacular effects of opera and ballet, 
which became very fashionable at the time. In the period 
costumes for his productions, he considered characteristic 
touches and attractiveness more important than historical 
accuracy. In Iffland’s productions, the actors, as was 
usual since the Classic era, remained detached from their 
environment and played mostly up against the footlights 
and in the middle of the stage. Only the furniture strictly 
necessary for positions was used, and this was set in front 
of the stage, the back part of which was quite bare. The 
production methods applied to Victor Hugo’s Romantic 
dramas in France were almost the same as those of Iffland, 
with the exception of the interpretation of history which 
was much nearer the actual truth. 

Romantic acting was brought to perfection in Germany 
by Ludwig Devrient (1784-1832) who was influenced by 
Schroder. Ludwig Devrient, like Garrick, le Kain and 
Rachel, was of alien origiff t<? ? the country in which he 
played, his grandfather being French. A circumstance 
worthy of the notice of our nationalists inartistic matters. 
Devrient*s fertile, or, as some of his contemporaries said, 
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“wild,” imagination and masterful technique were the 
sources of his powerful, passionate and often even gigantic 
characters. The main difference between Ludwig Devrient’s 
acting and that of his famous English contemporary who 
belonged to the same school, Edmund Kean, was that the 
former acted every line with equal care whereas the 
second mostly relied on “points.” 

The Romantic actiqg of Ludwig Devrient, Edmund 
Kean and Frederick Lemaitre, like that of Ifiland, found 
imitators amongst actors all over the world. But, to be 
able to act like these three exceptional performers, out¬ 
standing talent, temperament and intelligence were needed. 
The average actor, lacking all these qualities in the necessary 
degree, and despising any kind of “School,” reduced their 
methods to exhibitions of uncontrolled over-acting and 
brought about the triumph of “unbridled passions” and the 
reign of ignorance on the stage. Loud groaning and moan¬ 
ing and frantic gesticulation were "substituted for" strong 
or 'noble" ein6tion' _ and passion, and mere posturings for 
lofty expression. The only thing which actually mattered 
for a pseudo-Romantic actor was to “let himself go” in a 
part. Effective entrances or exits became essential fo r him . 
When "pseudo-Romantic actors were leaving The stage 
after a long speech, which was delivered with a gradual 
crescendo and with a big bang on the last line, they were 
in the habit of raising the right arm as if in salute and in 
such a posture made their exits. Study, rehearsals, the 
understanding of artistic form, the analysis of characters, 
the polish of detail, the ensemble and the scenic environ¬ 
ment, and the regisseur s work particularly—was of course, 
considered even harmful to the “sudden inspirations” 
and the anarchistic-individualist outlook on their art, 
such as ^t was, of the pseudo-Romantics. 
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I N the thirties of the last century, and in some parts of 
Europe even before then, the Court and State theatres, 
which had hitherto served as artistic laboratories, began 
to become commercialised as a result of the new huckster¬ 
like outlook on things in general. The private managers 
and managing companies which were coming into 
existence were more interested in profits than in art, and 


o 

managers could not but affect playwrights, opera-com¬ 
posers and actors and began to breed profiteers in the 
theatrical world. Money-making became the chief aim 
of the theatre instead of being merely a means for artistic 
achievements. The speculative methods by which the 
private theatres were managed naturally influenced the 
Continental repertory Court, State and Municipal theatres 
also. With few exceptions, their management was en¬ 
trusted not to artistic leaders —regisseurs as hitherto, but to 
directors—bureaucrats chosen by higher Government 
officials, who were supposed to be capable of managing 
them on what was called sound business and traditional 
lines. These theatre directors were usually recruited 
amongst Court officials, or fr<yn civil and military and 
Municipal employees and managed the theatres not from j 
the point of view of the stage but from that of the box 
office. In some cases the directorship of* the Court and 
Municipal theatres did get into the hands of artistically 
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educated people, but their efforts were usually handicapped 
by the intrigues of selfish actors, by the officials who 
occupied positions above them, by the Press, etc. It was 
now the business offices which had the last word in the 
engagement of the actors and scenic-designers, in the choice 
of plays and the casting of the parts and even in matters 
relating to rehearsals. As these bureaucrats had either 
very slight notions or jione whatever of artistic matters, 
regie , acting or playwrighting, they formca the habit 
of listening attentively to the opinions of everyone on 
whom they thought their personal career and the pros¬ 
perity of their box offices depended before deciding on 
anything. In such a milieu it was not long before those 
actors, authors, composers and scene-designers who 
received more “calls,” more “wonderful” notices, or who 
were accommodating, social, or masters of intrigue, got 
the best jobs and the highest salaries. 

Not a single theatrical leader in the eighteenth century 
would have dreamt of managing a theatre on those 
bureaucratic principles. If such had been the case, there 
would have been in England no Macklin nor Garrick— 
whose first seven performances at Goodman’s Fields in 
1741 brought die box office about thirty-one pounds each 
—in Germany no Schroder, or Brockman, (the former’s 
protege and the famous Hamlet immortalised by Chodo- 
wiecki in his engraving “Die Mausefalle”), and in France 
no le Kain. If, instead of actually reading the works of 
Shakespeare or Rimbaud, or of listening to the music of 
J. S. Bach, Mozart, Schubgrt, Beethoven or Moussorgsky, 
we had judged them by contemporary public opinion 
or the critics of their time, we should still be thinking of 
the first named ^s no more than a writer of sanguinary 
melodramas and entertaining comedies and as a poet no 
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better than Spenser or Chapman, and the second not as 
an eminent poet at all but as an “immoral adventurer,” 
of Bach as an obscure organist and ordinary teacher who 
wrote exercises for his pupils and dull church music, of 
Mozart as just a giddy-minded, disobedient, insignificant 
young “Komponist” protege of His Princely Eminence the 
Lord Archbishop of Salzburg, of Schubert as a dilettante, 
of Moussorgskyas a Naval officer and a drunkard who in his 
ignorance infringed all the elementary rules of composi¬ 
tion, and of Reichardt as a much better musician than 
Beethoven. Fortunately, we can judge these artists for 
ourselves by their actual work. Luckily, Beethoven was 
not in the slightest degree affected by his critics and 
continued writing his compositions exactly as he felt 
them flow from his inspiration. “In all that concerns me 
as an artist,” he said, “no one has ever heard me say that 
I pay the least attention to what has been written about 
-me. 

It follows as a matter of course that under such conditions 
there was less and less room in the theatre for an artistic 
leader, a regisseur with artistic individuality and initiative. 
The regisseur s work was reduced to calling rehearsals, 
selecting bits of old stock scenery for plays which' actors 
were rehearsing amongst themselves, setting the scenery 
and the furniture in stereotyped positions and seeing that 
members of the cast did not miss their entrances and exits 
during the performance. In some cases he had to show 
the actors their entrances, exits and positions which 
probably after an argument tlv*y would accept or not as 
the case might be, and, in revivals of old plays he reminded 
them of “crosses,” bits of “business,” and gags and effects 
used by other actors, dead or alive, who had done the play 
before. As to lighting the stage, nothing could have been 
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simpler, and the “lighting-man” could have lit any play 
by himself. The*actors, always almost on top of the 
footlights, wanted all available sources of illumination 
directed on themselves. As a result, the footlights were 
as a rule full on, and all other means of lighting also in 
full blast when daylight was represented, only slightly 
dimmed for evening with blue added for night effects. 
The job of regisseur in the period preceding the Meininger, 
was usually given, on the Continent, as a kind of pension, 
to a retired second-rate actor or a former prompter. 
In some of the repertory theatres there was also an 
institution of so-called “alternate” regisseurs. There were 
two, three or four in a theatre selected from among the 
actors of the permanent company to produce plays 
alternatively. But even they were far from what was 
understood as a regisseur by Schroder, for instance. The 
system of alternate actor -regisseurs was retained in some 
repertory theatres until quite recently and the modem 
commercial theatre very often makes use of actors to 
produce plays. The work of actor-producers was similar 
to that of the regular regisseurs of die time, except that, 
as they could act themselves, they could drill the beginners 
and younger actors cast for secondary parts, showing them 
their own intonations, inflections, movements and gestures. 
Of course there was no question of a regisseur doing such 
things to leading actors, who would have taken any 
directions as a personal offence. Even as recently as twenty- 
five years ago, at the dawn of my theatrical career, I once 
had an old actor say to me: “J don’t want you to teach 
me how to act. Tell me where I enter and exit. That’s 
all. I am an actor and know how to do everything all 
right myself.” * • 

After 1815 critics and various back-stage gossip-writers 
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in the papers gradually gained more and more influence 
over theatrical affairs. In Germany, which together with 
France was leading all the other European countries as 
far as matters theatrical were concerned, the majority 
of the writers of “references” or “reports,” as originally 
theatrical criticisms were called, were people incapable 
of real literary work or artistic criticism, but by season¬ 
ing their articles with sensations, scandals and cheap 
wit, they could satisfy the thirst of the public for news, 
malignant gossip, aspersions etc., and thus increase the 
circulation of their papers. The main ambition of the 
critics was to create a name for themselves and to make 
money by “building up” or “annihilating” the stage 
reputations of actors, or by intimidating them, and above 
all to entertain their readers at any price. For the sake 
of publicity one of the Berlin newspaper editors even went 
so far as to put a box outside his offices, into which mem¬ 
bers of the playgoing public could deposit their anonymous 
theatrical criticisms, from which selections were subse¬ 
quently printed in his paper. Naturally enough, vain, 
fearful and hypersensitive actors, in order to keep their 
jobs and position with the public, and even in some 
cases to save themselves from ruin, found it imperative 
to make urgent efforts to render the critics harmless or 
to gain their support. Invitations to meals, loans of ready 
cash, gifts, bribes, lawsuits, and even rows and brawls, 
were the means employed. The less enterprising actors 
nought the protection of people occupying prominent 
positions in society, altering * 3 ieir conceptions of their 
parts against their convictions in order to please the critics, 
making philistine efforts to get all the limelight on them¬ 
selves, “over-playing” other actors and flsing exaggerated 
and false effects. Finally, in imitation of a recefct French 
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innovation, the “claque” was introduced into the German 
and other European theatres. This consisted of a bunch 
of individuals in the audience who were paid to supply 
bogus public “enthusiasm” in order to influence the 
Press, the management and the public. 

The actor’s profession, which forces him to exploit 
his own and very often a largely magnified personality, 
is bound to develop, even under normal conditions, selfish 
and conceited instincts and sometimes even develops a 
form of uncertified lunacy, i.e., mania grandiosa theatralis . 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the afore¬ 
mentioned atmosphere has afflicted many an actor whose 
abilities were just a little above the average with a super¬ 
iority complex. This, combined with the anarchist- 
individualistic outlook of the Romantics on die role of die 
actor, put quite a monstrous idea of their own artistic 
worth into the minds of many theatrical performers. Such 
megalomaniacs found it beneath their “dignity” to act in 
a balanced ensemble and considered themselves too big and 
important to act merely for the sake of a play and its inter¬ 
pretation. They wanted above all to “show themselves 
off” on the stage; it was a case of self-exhibitionism 
run riot. Even the Court, State and Municipal repertory 
theatres, where these maniacs could have reached 
prominent positions by intrigues if by no other means, 
did not satisfy their insatiable vanity. They did not 
feel secure enough, there were always too many 
strong performers in the companies of these theatres and 
there was too much competition. The one sure and safe 
way to continue to shine above 1 •all others was to organise 
one’s own company and tour round the country at the 
head of it, arranging the plays and setting the stage with 
one obj^pt always to the fore, i.e., the exhibition of 
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oneself to the fullest advantage. These megalomaniacs 
introduced into the theatre what is now known as the 
“star system/* the psychological raison d'etre of which 
has far too often been a blend of fear (of competition) 
and vanity. The solo-exhibitions on the stage reached 
their zenith in the sixties and seventies of the nineteenth 
century, but were then partly suppressed by the work of 
advanced regisseurs, and then broke out again in some 
countries during the late war, in others a few years later, 
to reach another climax to-day, although our present 
star system is not quite the same as that of the nineteenth 
century. 

Other sources of decadence in the nineteenth-century 
dramatic theatre besides mercantilism and publicity were: 
the influence of the French Romantic and “boulevard** 
bourgeois theatre all over the world, and the bad example 
set to actors and theatre directors by the inartistic and 
tasteless management of the Italian operatic performances 
of the time. 

The French theatre, which has been mostly led by 
writers of dramatic “literature** since the pscudo-Romantic 
period and, in contrast to the German theatre, not by 
theatrical people, was in a worse condition during the 
period in question than any other theatre in the world. 

The majority of writers of the French bourgeois dramas 
who expressed the views of nineteenth-century society, 
did not apply their gifts to drawing all-human characters 
like Moliere for example, or to representing the tragedies 
of private lives in an idealistic aspect as was the aim of 
Diderot or Lessing. Thef* concerned themselves in their 
plays with a few trite momentary problems of domestic 
and social life, without even solving # them, and with 
phraseology. As to “bourgeois** comedy—“^ubtile ct 
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fade, scntimcntalc et corrompue,” writes Romain Rolland, 
“elle sent son public: une bourgeoisie oisive et deg6ner6e, 
qui n’a plus la force ni d’aimer, ni de hair, ni de juger, 
ni de vouloir quoi que ce soit. Elle flotte indecise entrc les 
berquinades et la pomographie, et parfois unis les deux 
en un melange ecoeurant at niais. Ce theatre est une insulte 
& la nation. Un tel theatre nous deshonore par sa renom- 
mee meme. Il est la n^aison de debauchc de l’Europe.” 

Victor Hugo’s poetic pseudo-Romantic thcacie was an 
imitation of that of Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller, Kleist 
and Byron. His aims were great: “the stage is a big and 
serious thing; it has a national mission, a social mission, 
a human mission,” but alas! he saw life through the eyes 
of the well-to-do French class of his time, and was not 
a dramatist but wrote his verbose tragedies according to 
thought-out formulas. Still, his Cromwell , Hernani , Marion 
de Lome, Le Roi s’amuse, and Ruy Bias had to find 
admirers amongst the pseudo-Romantic star actors. The 
cardboard sublimity of their satanically rebellious heroes, 
in reality incapable of anything but grandiloquence, 
the insipid sentimentality of their heroines and the pictur¬ 
esque grotesqueness of those characters which were 
supposed to belong to the “lower” classes, were as utterly 
suited to their mentality as to that of the middle classes 
of the time. The pendants of Hugo’s plays—the proto¬ 
types of modem thrillers, puzzle-plays and film dramas— 
those adventurous melodramas of Dumas p£re and of 
other more mediocre authors, written in a lachrymose 
and again in a verbose styl^, and also their later off-shoots, 
those dramatic-poetic rhetorics *of father Rostand—were 
bound to find admirers among those who desired 
excitement without being actually disturbed, and amongst 
the star-actors throughout Europe. To Hugo and Edmond 
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Rostand—both eminent poets outside the theatre, the 
second an excellent comedy writer <too {Cyrano )—the 
true tragic emotions and their expression were quite alien. 
Both of them, in their most successful dramatic efforts, 
were no more than composers of falsely poetic speeches 
and inventors of situations made for external solo-acting. 
“The bourgeois public,” says Rolland, “is incapable of 
really understanding anything but a mediocre realistic 
art based on shallow observation. It is not at home with 
poetry and cannot distinguish the false from the true. 
When fashion and snobbishness forced it to pretend to 
understand poetic language, which was actually alien to 
it, it went direct to charlatans and promptly became their 
dupe.” None of the best French Romantic playwrights 
of the nineteenth century—neither the psychological 
Musset nor the rebellious aristocratic pessimist Alfred de 
Vigny, perhaps the most sincere of the French Romantic 
dramatists, Merimee, Theophile Gautier (who was 
influenced by E. T. A Hoffmann) nor the predecessor 
of the symbolists, Leconte de Lisle, enjoyed a vogue in 
the European theatre of the time. It was the works of 
those concocters of Romantic and domestic plays, Dumas 
p£re, Scribe and Legouve, Emile Augier, Dumas fils, 
Sardou, Auguste Vaquerie, Octave Feuillet and of many 
“boulevard” melodrama and comedy writers which 
became popular with the stars and the greater public. 
Scribe, who was against idealism and realism in plays, 
was one of the first to supply those commonplace, 
banal, “entertaining” dramas ,and comedies for which 
many of our modem commercial managers are still so 
hungrily and eagerly searching. Unexpected situations 
and light, witty dialogue (as many laughs as possible) were 
for him the only elements of any importance in a comedy. 
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Augier, who can be regarded as the predecessor of the 
French naturalistic movement, which is usually considered 
to have been originated by the Goncourts and Zola, after 
starting with Romantic historical plays, inaugurated for % 
the benefit of the nineteenth-century bourgeoisie that 
modem middle-class drama dealing with adultery and 
kindred practical domestic or narrow social questions. 
Dumas fils followed his example. Finally Sardou, not 
merely a playwright but also a gifted spectacular regisseur , 
and rightly and wittily called, on account of his gift for 
tacking effective scenes together, “Pere la Ficelle,” sur¬ 
passed them all by writing and staging inwardly meaning¬ 
less, characterless and lifeless plays, consisting of what were 
considered at the time to be striking situations, coups de 
theatre , decorative “lines” and brilliant details. 

These pieces could only have been played by acting 
automatons such as Sarah Bernhardt, whose art chiefly 
consisted in exploiting the outwardly effective qualities 
of her own stage and private personality (entrancing while 
she was young), producing vocal, plastic, costume and 
scenic effects for the sake of effects, shrinking from nothing 
for the sake of publicity, not even from very embarrassing 
exhibitions of her own infirmities. Rejane and Lucien 
Guitry succeeded in creating, even in Sardou’s and 
Rostand’s dramas, living and unforgettable characters, 
because they were really fine artists. They did not regard 
themselves as stars even when playing star roles, nor did 
they use the plays of Sardou and Rostand as mere vehicles 
for self-advertisement, buj through their interpretation 
produced a verisimilarity of action and a reality of 
characters. Their work in these plays shows that even 
in an artificial and empty play a creative actor can be^ 
real, intelligent and deeply feeling, and that an actor’s 
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work consists not in repeating the playwright’s words 
and going through his situations in such a way as merely 
to exhibit his own personality and mannerisms, but to 
interpret the play by means of imagination and technique, 
regulating both with his artistic intellect. Lucien Guitry 
brought into French acting the Russian depth of penetra¬ 
tion and that sincerity of feeling which he had learned to 
to appreciate while many years a* member of the excellent 
French Company at the St. Petersburg Mihailovsky Im¬ 
perial Theatre, of which such first-rate French actors as, 
for instance, Dieudonne, Dupuis, Worms, Andrieu and 
Brasseur, were members also. 

The French Press of the period of which I am writing, 
with the exception of a few eminent critics, was even 
more corrupt than the German. Honore de Balzac’s 
article, “The Monography of the Parisian Press,” is one 
of many proofs of this statement. Rachel declared that 
the newspaper critics “rack their brains to hurt me instead 
of helping and encouraging me. When they write articles 
that are frank and conscientious nothing is better or 
more helpful; but there are so many people who use 
their pens in order to tell lies, to destroy. They are worse 
than robbers or murderers. They kill the soul with 
their pen pricks. Oh, I could poison them.” 

The Italian Grand Opera performances, which were 
combined with ballet, became towards the ’thirties a 
favourite form of entertainment of the masses. Their 
spectacular qualities and the patronage of fashionable 
society attracted the cr,owd. ,As there was no attempt 
to treat an opera as a dramatic work, as a musical play , 
the public looked upon operatic performances as a 
kind of variety show composed of disjointed entertaining 
items. Of course, neither Handel, Rameau, Haydn, 
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Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Weber or Schumann were 
amongst the public* “draws** at the time. The opera-goer 
listened to such items as seemed to him the most effective, 
but chattered, consumed confectionary and scrutinised* 
the audience through opera-glasses during the others. 
Senile gentlemen in the front rows gloated over the legs 
of ballerinas in pink tights, bare arms and decolletes. 
Society and the bourgeoisie held receptions and gave 
parties in their private boxes (often bought for the whole 
season), discussed the top C’s and D’s of the first singers, 
and their own and everybody else’s private affairs. The 
singers, for whom it was—as it still is—too much trouble 
to combine singing with effective acting (they were not 
taught acting, anyway) looked upon operatic performances 
as not much more than concerts in costume * and thought 
only of voice production and how to get a round after 
each song, if not after each high note. They took up 
positions on the stage immediately before the footlights, 
so that the voice should carry better, and indulged only 
in such movements and gestures as would not interfere 
with those contractions of their diaphragms and throat 

*The division of theatrical art into the forms of legitimate drama, 
ballet and opera is an artificial one. The main element of all of them 
is dramatic action expressed in the synthesis of arts on the stage and 
each of them should be produced as dramatic works. Music and 
ballet (or rhythmic movement) are essential in the real drama as well 
as in opera or ballet. The only difference between these three forms 
of theatrical art is that in the first the emphasis is laid on the spoken 
dialogue, in the second on dialogue which is sung and in the third 
on movement. The over-emphasis of the value of words in the 
drama produced the theatre of literature ; the over-emphasis of the 
value of pure music or acrobatir^singin^ in opera resulted in concerts 
in costume, and over-stressing acrobatic movements in ballet pro¬ 
duced the so-called “ classic ” ballet, which Novcrre already tried 
to make “ dramatic.” All these forms of theatrical art taken separately 
belong to a very limited theatre, whereas a real, complete theatre 
unites them one and all rhythmically and idealistically in one and the* 
same produftion. 
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muscles which were necessary to produce various sounds 
in the easiest way. The more difficulties the vocal score 
presented, the nearer the footlights stood the singer and 
the more niggardly and artificial became his strutting and 
arm-waving. As such attempts at acting had no relation 
whatever to the reality of the dramatic situations or the 
environment, singers became something quite detached 
and apart from the settings and everything else on the 
stage. The scenery in nineteenth-century operas had no 
other significance than sumptuous decoration, which had 
to satisfy the craving of the masses for lavish spectacles. 
The costumes were another item of decoration, their main 
purpose being to show up the singers effectively and not 
to interfere with their “vocalising.” As the singers—so 
as not to resemble the dramatic actors whom they des- 
, pised as mountebanks—had a fancy for beards and mous¬ 
taches in private life, and as it was not their habit to pay 
much attention to make-up, it was quite customary to 
^ see a Count Almaviva or a Romeo on the operatic stage 
with beard and moustache, trimmed in the latest fashion. 
If any operatic work with dramatically justified action 
got as far as the stage, it was performed in the same way 
as the Italian concerts in costumes and completely ruined 
as a play. 

The success of Italian Opera and its performers with 
the bourgeois public were too tempting for dramatic 
actors, commercial managers and State theatre bureaucrats 
not to take its methods and mode of production as an 
example for the staging; of straight plays. Luxurious, 
effective and elaborate operatic sets, to enliven the action 
and to please the public’s greediness for spectacles, were 
introduced into the productions of Romantic and from 
these into domestic plays. The leading actors, tncouraged 
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by the example of operatic singers, found it quite legiti¬ 
mate to behave on* the stage like operatic prime-donne and 
primi-cavalieri , treating plays as a series of star arias, duets, 
etc., and the actors surrounding them as operatic com- 
primarii and the crowds as choruses, recruited from street 
ragamuffins and soldierV As die operatic stars were draw¬ 
ing big salaries, the pay of those dramatic actors who 
became “draws” had to be raised. The big increase in 
leading actors* salaries and the use of elaborate sets and 
dresses naturally led to the spending of vast sums in 
production expenses in the dramatic theatres. In order 
to reduce the general expenditure, the directors underpaid 
all actors and stage workers other than the “leads” and the 
aspirants to leadership. At this time that contemptible 
exploitation of small actors and other modest people of 
the stage began,- which continues in many of the capitalist, 
theatres to the present day. To make their enterprises pay, 
the rheatre directors were obliged more and more to pander 
to the tastes of the society snobs and uneducated masses, 
and to make use of objectionable forms of publicity. 

As the operas in which the prime-donne and the primi 
tenori chose to sing were specially arranged to suit their 
vocal possibilities, and to this end were inanely cut and 
provided with effective “insertions,” so the plays which 
the dramatic stars included in their repertoire were adapted 
in such a way as to show up to the greatest advantage what 
the stars were capable of doing, their peculiar mannerisms 
and physical qualities (these two last histrionic assets are 
known nowadays as “personality”) quite apart from the 
feet whether these were necessary for the parts or not. 
The adaptations had also to conceal all the defects and 
shortcomings of tile stars. On that ground plays were out, - 
scenes trarfiposed and rewritten, and different parts, without / 
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consideration for the form of the play and for its idealistic, 
psychological or any other meaning, were strung together 
pell-mell. 

Many of our traditional conceptions of Shakespearean 
roles are due to pre-Meininger star (mostly German and 
French) performances and have nothing to do with the 
conceptions one would form from the study of Shake¬ 
speare’s plays. It was the German-Jewish actor, Bogumil 
Dawison, for instance, who transformed Shakespeare’s 
comedy The Merchant of Venice into a tragedy and acted 
Shylock as a leading character, in the same manner as 
many English and Continental actors did after him. 
Dawison transformed the twisting, comic devil outplayed 
by Portia into a deceived, noble and emotional Jew, 
thereby upsetting the whole balance of the comedy and 
^introducing a false social motive, quite alien to Shake¬ 
speare’s gay, fairy-tale world, represented half mockingly, 
half lyrically, in The Merchant of Venice . The traditional 
interpretations of Hamlet as a disillusioned, attractive 
‘‘Weltschmerzer, and as a “star-part,” and of Schiller’s 
“Joan of Arc” as a Walkiire, belong to the nineteenth- 
century star innovations also. 

Some of my readers will, I know, say that Dryden, 
Davenant, Nahum Tate, the Duke of Buckingham in the 
seventeenth century, Colley Cibber, Ducis, Garrick in the 
eighteenth, and Alfred de Vigny at the beginning of the 
nineteenth, also altered, or as people say, “mutilated” 
Shakespeare’s plays. But it must be obvious to every 
student of the plays of ( those., writers that they did the 
work of interpreting Shakespeare’s plays, as in our time 
Hoffmannsthal has done in the case of Sophocles’ Electra 
or Everyman , and as other modem dramatists have done 
with other classics. In their interpretations they presented 
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Shakespeare’s plays to the public of their time under the 
aspect of modem ideology and philosophy, as Garrick did, 
for instance, in his Romeo and Juliet. No prominent 
actor of the eighteenth or beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries mutilated a play with the avowed object of 
turning it into an effective “self-exploiting” part, eminently 
“suitable-for-him” and no one else. At that period 
actors were interested in a play as a whole and in its 
collective effect on the audience. But the mentality of the 
people of the eighteenth century and beginning of the 
nineteenth and the idealistic tendencies of these periods 
were far from being the same as those of Queen Elizabeth’s 
or King James the First’s days and the intelligent actor- 
regisseurs had to interpret Shakespeare’s plays to their public 
as modem philosophers and artists of the stage and not as 
archaeologists and literary schoolmasters. 

To return to the stars, the “meaner beauties of the night” 
around them, i.e., the other members of the company, 
were reduced to mere “cue-givers,” whose brains were 
simply not allowed to work. They were there only to 
reproduce faithfully those intonations, inflections and 
movements which had been shown them by the star— 
who, of course, in his own company was the regisseur 
also—which had as their object to emphasise the effects 
that the he—or she—star wished to produce. Rehearsals 
—and there were as few of them as possible—were reduced 
to “walking through” positions and mumbling the text 
the while. When Edmund Kean, as yet an unknown 
actor, played Shylock at Drury Lane, he was given only 
one rehearsal to which very few of the company deigned 
to turn up. When on tour, the stars took full advantage 
of a repertoire of «a few plays, repeating them in various 
towns over and over again, without bothering to study 
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new parts. Touring conditions were an easy excuse for a 
cheap and therefore bad company and for poor, indis¬ 
criminate or ragged scenery and shoddy costumes. The 
shabbiness of the scenery and costumes—though costumes 
worn by the stars, though often bad and totally wrong, 
were never shabby—was due nottonly to considerations 
of economy and to the star’s ignorance of scenic matters, 
but to commercial and selfish reasons. Nothing on the 
stage might be sufficiently good or interesting to risk 
competing with the star’s solo-acting. The scenery, 
always badly painted and tattered, had no other purpose 
than to indicate vaguely the locality of the action. Even 
when acting in domestic dramas, the stars used perspective 
sets made in the Baroque fashion, losing sight of the 
fact that these conventional life-like plays seemed even 
more unnatural than they actually were, when three- 
dimensional actors moved backwards and forwards 
between perspectively treated flat bits of scenery, thus 
destroying the trompe Voeil effect of the settings. The 
number of sets was strictly limited in a star management, 
and the same shoddy Gothic “castle” was considered good 
enough to represent a church, a Renaissance palazzo, a 
dungeon or a drawing-room in a middle-class up-to-date 
house. The same “wood” served for gardens, virgin 
forests or battlefields, and the same “town” was good 
enough for Venice in Othello , London in Richard III 
or Paris in a French melodrama. The same stock mises en 
scene were used in every play. The actors “ did their stuff” 
either in the centre of a stage which was free of scenery 
or furniture—and, of course, right down in front—or, 
“to get some variety,” on either side of the stage in turn 
and always as near to the footlights a« possible. They 
would do one bit of acting on the left, crossing t* the right 
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to continue it, then bick to the left and again to the right 
modifying this tramping to and fro by pausing in the 
centre. The sitting accommodation was arranged on 
either side of the stage to suit these traditional “crosses.” 
If the scene happened tp be a forest, there was, for instance, 
one tree stump on tie left and another, or perhaps a 
bench or a log, on the right. If die scene was a room, 
there was a settee facing the audience on one side and a 
table with chairs on the other side of the stage. How 
many plays I have seen of late on the modem stage, 
with furniture set and crosses arranged in this same very 
imaginative and telling way. The back of the set was 
usually unoccupied, except when one or more of the 
actors had to hang about waiting for their next “turn,” 
while the star was putting over his bit of acting almost on 
top of the footlights. The crowds, as I have said, con¬ 
sisted of soldiers and volunteer supers (called also extras 
or figurants), and, for economy’s sake, were very scanty 
in numbers. The supers automatically shouted and 
gesticulated at such moments as directed, and behaved 
impassively or discussed sotto voce their private affairs 
when not told what to do. Their make-up and costumes 
were beyond description. Examples of similar crowd 
acting we can sometimes see even now in the chorus 
work of what are called “sound” Grand Opera produc¬ 
tions. As to the acting of the stars themselves, with the 
exception of some really eminent actors, it was of the 
variety which is known to-day as “ham.” “Hams” played 
solely for the sake of ch^p effgcts, only using those parts 
of a role which could be brilliantly exploited, instead of 
being absorbed by the character in its entirety. Playing 
for the sake of effects can never be anything but j>elf- 
consciou# and therefore is always insincere, stilted and 
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exaggerated. If, by any chance, there were ever two stars 
in a play, the main efforts of each were directed towards 
“wiping the floor” with the other fellow. Such things 
happened, of course, before the period which I am writing 
about and happen nowadays, but they had not become, 
and are not now, chronic. The playing in the large opera- 
houses which were rising all over Europe at the time 
had, in its turn, further encouraging influence on “ham” 
exaggerations. 

The star system soon became a source of corruption in 
the theatre. It arrested the artistic development of youthful 
actors. Young actors, lacking artistic leadership, instead 
of finding sincere ways of stage expression and perfecting 
their technique, senselessly aped the stars, using their ways 
of speaking and moving, their mamierisms and their 
“business,” like rubber stamps, and imitating wholesale 
their interpretations of parts.* This monkey-business 
became known as “following sacred stage traditions.” 
Just like the stage and screen stars of to-day, once they 
realised that the production and over-emphasis of certain 
personal, bodily or vocal peculiarities and mannerisms 
were a “paying proposition,” they exploited and abused 
these in every role for all they were worth—in an all too 
liberal sense. Fortunately for nineteenth-century actors 
they could not become stars in their young days. Modem 
actors, unfortunately, can. After a couple of years of 
stereotyped abuse and exploitation of the paying side of 
themselves, the young stars of to-day are soon unable to 
make even effective us^ of tfiis. The “paying side” 
gradually becomes automatised and insensitive to any new 
perceptions and reactions, while the unpaying grows stale 
and becomes useless for acting purposes* even if the actor 
decides to utilise it for a change. Even during thfc Roman- 
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tic period budding acjfors had to go through a preliminary 
training and then act for years in various companies and 
theatres all the small parts they were given, “whether 
in spectacular plays, tragedies, comedies, operettes or 
operas”; for such was the important clause in all State 
and Municipal theatrical contracts in the nineteenth 
century. Needless to say, unlike our modem stars, no 
actor could reach any position without at least knowing 
how to speak distinctly, how to use his voice, how to 
move, how to divide his speeches into logical parts, and 
how to keep the tone on the stage, all things of which our 
young actors who jump to stardom almost from the 
cradle, remain in ignorance. Some State and Court theatres 
in Germany, France and Russia, a few managements 
in England and Italy, a few innovators all over Europe 
and some single actors, in spite of the general decadence 
of theatrical art, still set, both during the Romantic period 
and later, a good example to youthful actors of what acting 
and the art of regie should be. 

The Vienna Hofburg Theatre was a real school of the art 
of acting. Particularly for the seventeen years following 
1849, after the able dictatorship of the dramatist and 
regisseur Heinrich Laube (who knew how to fight bureau¬ 
cratic intrigues and routine), this theatre possessed an 
excellent company trained by Laube on the principles of 
Immermann into a realistic, well-balanced ensemble. 
The engagement to the Burgtheater and the culture of such 
actors as Baumeister, Ludwig Gabillon, Sonnenthal, 
Lewinsky and Charlotte Wolter was due to Laube. 
The earliest life-like hisforical productions, approaching 
the Meininger in style, were performed on the stage of 
this theatre for tjje first time. Ludwig Devrient acted in 
Germany# until 1832. The character actor, Theddor 
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Ddring, and the cultured actor, jj regisseur and realist, 
Eduard Devrient, succeeded him. KarHmmermann tried 
to lead the theatre in the direction of realistic art, and the 
playwright, regisseur and theorist, Ludwig Tieck, working 
in Dresden and later in Berlin (from 1841), experimented 
in anti-realistic productions. I 
Immermann—a District Law Court official—founded 
an amateur society at Diisseldorf, which began its activities 
with readings of dramatic works and concerts and then 
started to produce plays. Through the production of his 
own play Andreas Hofer, Immermann became associated 
with the Diisseldorf Municipal Theatre and was even 
allowed, in 1832, to act there as a regisseur for Goethe’s 
tragedy Clavigo . Seeing the incompetence of the manage¬ 
ment and the absence of artistic discipline amongst the 
company of this theatre, Immermann reorganised his 
society into a Theatcrverein, which included the more 
artistic members of the Municipal Theatre. It “had to be 
the organ of stage education and serve as an example of 
art and discipline to the director and to the company” 
of the Municipal Theatre. “The means for the resur¬ 
rection of the German stage are simple,” he wrote at 
this time, “but to achieve it is difficult, because thoughtless¬ 
ness, conceit, egotism and the natural indolence of people 
stand in the way.” He started his reforming activities with 
special experimental performances given by the Theater- 
verein. After two years of this work, Immermann 
organised a limited company and took over the manage¬ 
ment of the Diisseldorf Municipal Theatre. In his rehearsals 
he followed the methods t>f SchYoder. “The work ofthe 
dramatist,” wrote Immermann, “springs from one mind. 
'fKe refo re, its reproduction must also % come from ^ one 
mind, (i.e., from that of the regisseur ).” In^nermann 
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started work with hi! actors by reading the play to them. 
Then he had reading!rehearsals with each actor separately, 
which were followed by a general reading rehearsal. 
He once wrote that “when during this rehearsal I saw 
that the actors were* still in disagreement as to their 
intonations, I had to explain to them how to get things 
right, and told them that if this wouldn’t help I would 
read the necessary lin& to them myself#” The action 
(positions and movements) was settled by Immermann 
after the reading rehearsals were over, at special rehearsals 
conducted in a private room. These “often consisted of 
single acts or of some scenes only.” He held these rehearsals 
in a room “so that die actors could train their imagination 
between its bare and sober walls, and so that those mean 
spirits which nowadays haunt every German theatre— 
the demons of opposition, bombast, rhetorical declama¬ 
tion and routine—should not affect them. Only when the 
play was quite ready did I go with the actors on the stage. 
The play was not produced until everyone could do his 
job at least as well as his individuality and industry per¬ 
mitted.” The Meininger and the Moscow Art Theatre 
regxsseurs in their reading rehearsals and in their private 
work with single actors, which were considered such an 
unusual novelty at the time, were merely following the 
example of Immermann. But we must not imagine that 
Immermann could afford as many rehearsals as the 
Meininger, or months and even years of work on a play 
before production, as is the custom with the Moscow Art 
Theatre. Lessing’s Emilig Galotfj, for instance, was pro¬ 
duced by Immermann on the first of February, 1833, after 
one reading of the play, one reading-rehearsal, four 
rehearsals in a roam and two stage rehearsals, which jvas 
considered at the time a quite unusual amount of pre- 
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liminary work. Immermann foiAght the spectacular 
operatic extravagances of the drammQ Court and Muni¬ 
cipal Theatres by simplicity of environment in his 
productions. “All the genuine means of stage art,” he 
wrote, “are most simple, they cost ( no money and require 
only understanding in the matter, fyut the theatre directors 
of our day seem to imagine that things on which a lot of 
money is not spent arc valueless.” In spite of economy in 
productions and the interest aroused among intelligent 
people in Immcrmann’s mises en scene and in the work 
of his actors in such plays as Lessing’s Emilia Galotti , and 
Nathan der Weise, Calderon’s Unabated Prince , Kleist’s 
Prinz von Hamburg , Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans , Fiesco , 
The Robbers , The Bride of Messina, Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
zndMacbeth, his own Andreas Hofer, etc., and in Mozart’s 
and Cherubini’s operas Don Giovanni and The Water- 
carrier, for which Immermann had the collaboration of 
the young Felix Mendelssohn, the musical director of the 
theatre, Ills limited company failed and his activities in 
the theatre ceased at the end of March 1837. He felt the 
commercial failure of his venture as the greatest mis¬ 
fortune of his life and wrote in the winter of the same 
year: “Nun ist es Winter geworden und jetzt schmerzt 
sich erst, dass meine hiibsche Biihne dahin ist. . . .The 
winter has come and only now I begin to feel how painful 
is the loss of my lovely theatre. One can become 
sore indeed when a thing which has been so faithfully 
nursed for many years, and which has brought an 
extra handful of grey hairs, is ruined. But I am also, 
indignant at seeing that 4 there "is not one amongst the 
thirty-six reigning princes of Germany who will buy 
at a very low price a theatre in full swng, with a Classic 
repertoire, a good tradition and everything^in order, 
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although all of them are opening third-rate Court theatres 
and spending a lot of inoney on them/* How many of us, 
actors and regisseurs , Have felt exactly as Immermann did, 
after our so-called commercial “failures,** when every¬ 
thing we had thoughf out and done and on which we 
had spent some of the ^best of our mental, emotional and 
bodily efforts, has been rejected after the last premature 
curtain from mere speculative considerations. 

Ludwig Tieck with the assistance of another regisseur , 
Stavinsky, produced at the Berlin Hoftheater, the Greek 
Classic dramatists and Shakespeare in a new anti-realistic 
way, which influenced the theatrical reformers of the 
twentieth century. For Antigone in 1841 he used a perma¬ 
nent set, with a Greek “Orchestra” in the auditorium to 
which steps ran down from the stage, similar to the per¬ 
manent stage arrangement of the Antique theatre. The 
chorus was directed so that their movements were in 
rhythmical harmony with Mendelssohn’s music. Shake¬ 
speare’s Midsummer Night's Dream was produced in 1843 
on a sixteenth-century, many-storied, German, formal, 
Mystery stage, consisting of three floors and steps, and in 
Elizabethan costume. In his own play, Puss in Boots , 
he had the actors who played the commentators on the 
action, seated on platforms on both sides of the stage, a 
method very similar to that employed by Diaghilev in 
his production of Rimsky Korsakov’s Coq d’Or. Tieck’s 
rhythmical experiments with Greek plays, his use of a 
formal stage arrangement, different floor-levels and steps, 
and his interpretations of plays in the spirit of the time 
in which they were written, anticipated the post-Meininger 
anti-naturalistic theatrical revolution. 

Although, during the period of theatrical decadence of 
the nineteenth century, Italy and France had no regisseurs 
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of any eminence, they had very good actors and actresses 
who were not altogether affected |i by star-psychology. 
In Italy were such colossuses a:! Gustavo Modena, 
Adelaida Ristori and their followers, Ernesto Rossi 
and Tommaso Salvini, and in France, Mile. George, who, 
although an actress of the pseuao-Romantic theatre, 
was influenced during her work in Russia by the natural 
manner of acting she saw there, Frederick Lemaitre, 
Rachel, the genius of mime Gaspar Debureau, and Got. 

Rachel combined in her acting the Romantic ideas 
with those of the French Classics, giving them both new 
life with emotional sincerity and her own masterly and 
powerful manner of stage expression. She was an unusual 
exponent of heroic and emotional interpretations of super¬ 
individual characters belonging to all peoples and all 
times. Such artists are conspicuous by their almost entire 
absence in our modem theatre. During the years in 
which I have been associated with the European stage, 
only six actors and actresses, although different from her 
as individualities, possessed to my mind the gift of rising 
to those heights in their acting, namely: Tommaso Salvini, 
Eleonora Duse, Kainz, Maria Ermolova, Vera Komisar- 
jevsky, Lucien Guitry and Werner Kraus. The stock 
criticism of Rachel is, that she was at her best when im¬ 
personating “wicked passion,” which she presented “with 
fascinating and repelling majesty and dignity/’ But how 
can anyone believe this, knowing that Rachel had her 
greatest successes in Jean Racine’s Phedre , and in the part 
of the sentimental and sympathetic Adrienne Lecouvreur 
of Scribe? How can anyone ^ho takes the trouble to 
compare various portraits and busts of that actress think 
that she was, as some critics assure us, “majestic, and 
goddess-like?” This is just as unbelievable that the 
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diminurivc Garrick could have “looked tall” as Macbeth 
opposite that “inspired idiot” of Dr. Johnson, the massive 
Mrs. Pritchard. It i also nonsense to assert that Rachel 
was only in her own element when she acted plays^ in 
verse —Adrienne Lecotwreur was written in prose. One 
writer, who saw Racjiel play Phedre in 1850, described 
her in his Memoires as “a genius who made the most over¬ 
whelming impression bn me,” while other critics con¬ 
sidered her to be just a gifted actress. Some people have 
declared that her acting was essentially emotional, while 
others saw in it merely Classic declamation. Studying 
critical accounts of acting, we have to take into con¬ 
sideration the tastes, prejudices, and the mental and moral 
standards of the critics. Besides, for an historian of the 
theatre to base his conclusions merely on newspaper 
criticisms is flippant, to say the least of it. Before forming 
a judgment on an actor whom we have not seen ourselves 
we should study everything appertaining to him and 
anything which could throw light on his environment, 
on the general condition of the stage at his time and on the 
epoch in which he was living, and even then we should 
only be able to form an approximate picture of him on the 
stage. The gramophone record, television and the sound 
film will make the job of a theatrical historian much 
easier in future. Rachel acted in France during the Roman¬ 
tic period. Her new methods of interpreting the Classics 
seemed wrong to the adepts of the Classic school, right 
to the more liberal Romantics and wrong to the more 
conservative, because she chgse to employ her new 
methods not in Romantic but in Classic plays, and because 
her style of acting was not quite that of the Rqmantic 
school. Ra«hel *was not a Classic actress of the Champ- 
mesl6, DUmesnil or Clairon type, nor a Romantic of the 
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Frederick Lemaitre type, nor of the middle type of Talma. 
Rachel succeeded in giving human :haracterisation to the 
generalised types of Classic trage ly. She treated her 
heroines as truthfully imagined women possessing the 
temperament of Romantics, andt Racine’s verse as a 
poetic form of expression of their ii^ner life. The daughter 
of a poor German-Jewish pedlar from Alsace, born in the 
Swiss canton of Aargau, Rachel ^as taken, during one of 
her father’s wanderings, to Paris, where, to earn her bread, 
she sang to her sister’s harp accompaniment in the streets, 
whence she was taken to the Conservatoire. Her 
“plebeian” origin helped her to be truthful, her years of 
vagabondage to feel Romantic and her studies at .the 
Conservatoire, as well as her sensitive lyrically-tragic 
nature, to like Racine. When I say that' Rachel treated 
her heroines as truthfully imagined, passionate women, 
I do not mean that, for the sake of naturalness, she tried to 
speak verse as prose or destroyed the rhythm by a “free 
play” of emotions. Such tilings were never done in the 
French theatre, except by some Romantic temperamental 
second-rate stars. In Germany a few naturalistic per¬ 
formers also tried to do it and the Moscow Art Theatre 
in some of its productions followed their example. Even 
Got, the incomparable interpreter of Moli£re and of the 
first realistic plays, although he was reproached for acting 
the Classics “in a detestable manner, using the tone of a 
modern solicitor,” never forgot that verse was verse. 

Edmond Got, who made his debuts at the Comedie 
Frangaise in 1844 with his^ inspired realistic interpretations 
of Moliere and with his truthful acting in the new bourgeois 
drama, influenced Antoine’s realistic productions. 

Although in his time Jacques Offenbach- and his col¬ 
laborators (Henry Mcilhac, Ludovic Halevy Sh d others) 
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were not taken too much au serieux , in the productions 
of Offenbach's admipble and captivating work in the 
second half of the nineteenth century we see the renascence 
of the idealistic thea'jrc in France founded on the best 
traditions of Moli&rq, the Commcdia dell’ Arte &nd 
Beaumarchais. Some of the finest French actors, amongst 
whom was Hortense Schneider, were acting and singing 
in Offenbach’s operettas too. 

In England, at “the dawn of the blackest days of the 
British drama,” Edmund Kean, who acted until 1833, 
could have still served as a model to young actors. A 
student of Frederick Lemaitrc, Charles Albert Fechter, 
who, when still acting at the Odeon in Paris, tried to 
introduce realistic innovations into Moliere’s plays, 
appeared in London also. The tragi-comcdian, Frederick 
Robson, that favourite “uomo straordinario” of Ristori, 
gave his burlesques at the dingy “Olympic.” W. Charles 
Macready tried to keep English theatrical art up to a 
high standard and even wanted to establish a National 
theatre, an institution which was to be devoted to the 
fostering of the spiritual progress of the British nation, 
and which has not existed in this country since its first 
embryos were suppressed by the Puritans. “I have em¬ 
barked on this hazardous enterprise in the hope of 
retrieving, in some measure, the character of our declining 
art, or at least of giving to its professors the continuance 
of one of our national theatres, as a place for its exercise, 
which most persons despaired of.” The four years of 
Macready’s management at Covent Garden and the 
Haymarket, and two ^ars, fr&m 1841, at Drury Lane, 
taking into consideration the general backward state both 
of the public^anri the actors in London at the time, could 
not possMy have brought him any pecuniary or feven 
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satisfactory artistic reward. Although a fine actor, but, 
as some of his contemporary critics, grqatly exaggerating, 
have described him, *‘devilish ugly,F he could not have 
been a “draw” as a star himself. /His independent and 
advanced mind, his temper, rough manners and also 
dictatorial behaviour during rehearsals served as bad 
publicity. Nice, accommodating and compromising 
people are always more successful*, in the theatre than the 
gifted and exacting. Macready, a powerful regisseur 
with new ideas, has been very much underestimated as 
such, and as an actor as well, by his contemporaries and 
by the historians of the English stage. I have read in an old 
book on the theatre, that “most men who have risen to 
eminence have owed more to the particular circum¬ 
stances in which they found themselves placed than to 
.transcendent ability or even to intense application.” This 
is true of all times. Macready created, as far as was possible 
with the many selfish and ignorant actors he had to support 
him, a good ensemble in his productions, and showed 
English actors die way from the Romantic treatment of 
parts to the psychological interpretation of characters. 
Macready’s ideas on acting, much nearer to psychological 
truth than those of Macklin and Garrick, and his attempts 
at life-like crowd-work on the stage, and even his 
Romanticised historical settings and costumes, the ideas 
for which he took from the German and French theatre, 
were imitated by Phelps and Charles Kean and served as 
one of the sources of inspiration to Henry Irving and Tree. 
In spite of all their faults, Phelps and Charles Kean were 
also “trying to uphold the relation of the English 
stage.” Phelps put on, from 1844 until 1862, thirty-four 
Shakespearean plays at the London Sadlyfs^JJ/ells theatre. 
He loved the stage, but the financial conditions under 
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which he had to work, together with the remoteness of 
the theatre in question, and his own gifts as a regisseur 
and an actor, were g :eat obstacles to the establishment of 
an ensemble theatre i.i London devoted to the interpreta¬ 
tion of Shakespeare’s Jplays. Being a good comedian'he 
was, as the papers wrote, “lacking in personal charm,” and 
in spite of the painstaking trouble he took with his tragic 
parts, he was not good in them, posturing and declaiming 
and teaching his actors to do likewise. He was fond of 
enlivening “business,” which had very little to do with the 
characterisation of the parts or with the meaning of the 
play. As an actor-manager, he liked all the limelight on 
himself. When cast for Macduff, to Macready’s Macbeth, 
even before he had his own management, Phelps was so 
indignant that for the first two nights he did not attempt 
to act, but walked through the part. In his production 
of crowds and in his settings, executed by very mediocre 
stage decorators, he imitated Macready, but aimed at * 
pretty and “stagey” picturesque effects. In A Midsummer 
Night's Dream he used a gauze curtain in front of the 
actors to get a visionary effect in the Fairy scenes.^ In 
Pericles the ship tossed, the billows—represented by a 
floor-cloth with unfortunate stage hands crawling 
beneath it—pitched and rolled, a sliding panorama moved 
behind it all, the wind machine off stage screamed and the 
iron thunder sheets rattled, exactly as the same effects 
had been done in the opera and Baroque theatres over a 
hundred years previously. Charles Kean’s productions 
at the Princess’s Theatre in Oxford Street (1850-59) were 
managed on an expensive coiftmercial scale, though his 
methods were the same as those of Phelps. Shakespeare’s 
and Byron’s ^Jay£ were alternated with melodramas, farces 
and pantomimes, the most successful shows at the tifne. 
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The son of his famous father, a conscientious worker, a 
compromiser in artistic matters, equipped with all the 
necessary attributes of tragic technique, the Master of the 
Court Revels, a gentleman, a society man, and a charity 
worker, he found it much easier to? get the patronage of 
the public than Macready or Phelps. His aim in producing 
Shakespeare consisted in making his plays attractive to the 
public as spectacles or historical pageants, and Shakespeare’s 
characters and ideas were subordinated in his productions 
to their visual side—scenery, dresses, props, crowd work, 
processions, life-like effects and business, etc. Charles \ 
Kean’s treatment of history on the stage was that of a 
schoolmaster or museum lecturer. He owed his ideas on 
historicism on the stage to Charles Kemble, who was 
influenced by Talma’s historical experiments and by 
Robinson Planche, a Somerset herald, amateur actor, 
theatrical manager, burlesque dramatist, writer on theatrical 
matters and costume and an antiquarian. When, in 1823, 
Charles Kemble produced King John at Drury Lane, he 
engaged Planche to design the costumes and supervise the 
staging. This was the first occasion on which historical 
costumes of the period, adapted of course to resemble the 
contemporary fashions, were worn on the English stage. 
Kean’s fondness for historical accuracy did not interfere 
with his partiality for picturesque exaggeration, and thus 
his productions, although historical in conception, were still 
Romantic in execution. The mises en scene , the manner of 
acting, the style of the decors and costumes, the odd bits of 
business and gags, taken mostly from the German and 
French theatres, of Phelps and Charles Kean, and their 
variations practised by H. Beerbohm Tree and Henry 
Irving are considered in this country, evern^o the present 
day, to belong to what is called the legitimate^nd sound 
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Shakespearean tradition. It is almost useless to try to 
convince our Shakespearean experts that such presentations 
have nothing to do with Shakespeare. They delight in a 
repetition of those oinctccnth-ccntury liberties, which, 
obscuring the real sense of Shakespeare’s plays, in no way 
serve their interpretation, and reject every attempt—calling 
it “guying Shakespeare”—at production based on the 
study of Shakespeare’s* text from the point of view of 
people who, being alive now, breathe the freah air round 
them and who are not deaf and dumb to the progressive 
march of life. 

A London playgoer, writing about the state of die 
English stage at the end of Kean’s enterprise in London, 
said: “The great need of our stage is educated people. 
The managers and actors feel that they are dependent for 
appreciation of their efforts on the verdict that comes of 
the one mind divided into fragments between Mr. 
Dapperwit in the stalls, Lord Froth in the side boxes and 
Pomply Doodle in the gallery. They clap their hands at 
pieces which are all leg and no brains, in which the male 
actor’s highest ambition is to caper, slide, and stamp with 
the energy of a street-boy on a cellar-flap, the actress shows 
plenty of thigh, and the dialogue, running entirely on the 
sound and words, hardly admits that they have any use at all 
as signs of thoughts.” It was the period of adaptations and 
translations of the French “boulevard” pieces and melo¬ 
dramas, but mostly of music-hall shows and pantomimes, 
which often ran for two or three hundred and more 
nights, of society amateur performances, hippodromes, 
^casinos and “Grecian faloons. 

The first effort at the resurrection of the British stage after 
those of Mjirfeady, Phelps and Kean was due to jthe 
Bancrofts; who, in their productions of T. W. Robertson’s 
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“cup and saucer” comedies—the first of which was done 
at the Prince of Wales* theatre in 1865-^tried to make the 
actors behave on the stage as human beings and act together. 
Their settings looked more intimate/than they had done in 
England hitherto, which was due to the influence of the 
French bourgeois theatre. It is worthy of note too that, 
although in Bancroft’s productions of Shakespeare the old 
Charles Kean methods were revived and, to entertain the 
public, even Venetian views were shown during the 
intervals of their Merchant of Venice , still they gave Shake-^ 
spearean characters a much more human and truer 
interpretation than either Phelps or Kean. Although 
Charles Coghlan’s performance of Shylock as a White¬ 
chapel Jew was not what Shakespeare’s text actually 
suggests, it was much nearer to it than that of Charles 
Kean, or Henry Irving, who acted Shylock as a “ pic¬ 
turesque and refined Jew, genteelly dressed—an aristocrat 
of Merchants.” With the Bancrofts’ productions, the 
bourgeois drama and its English product the society draw¬ 
ing-room play—a combination of various “conversation- 
pieces” performed by ladies and gentlemen and relieved 
by a couple of appearances of low-class comic people— 
began to make headway in this country. 

The Duke George II of Saxen-Meiningen started his 
theatrical reform, which was to revolutionise the European 
theatre, in the Court theatre at Meiningen, the capital of 
the Duchy of Saxen-Meiningen, by following the example 
of the experiments of Laube in life-like productions at 
the Vienna Hofburg Theatre. Since the first “Gastspiel” 
of the Meininger Company in^the spring of 1874 at 
the Friedrich-Wilhelmstadtisches (afterwards Deutsches) 
Theater, the regisseur gradually became important 
member of European and American theatricsu^&ompanies 
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again, and the new methods of putting a play on the 
stage, worked out by Duke George II and his rigisseur 
and assistant, the Intendant Ludwig Chronegk, influenced 
the work of every regisseur of later times with naturalistic 
or realistic tendencies.' 

The essential part of the Duke’s reform consisted in the 
re-establishment of an‘ensemble on the stage which was 
subordinate to the ideas* and will of a regisseur and had to 
serve the work of the dramatist. A play w*>s considered 
by the Duke as an artistic dynamic whole and not merely 
as a collection of various more or less effective roles., 
The second part of the Duke’s reform consisted in the 
new treatment of the visual side of productions, and the 
third in the treatment of the characters in plays as real 
living people and not as a collection of disguised per¬ 
formers masquerading in fancy dress. In their work with 
the actors, Duke George and Chronegk followed and 
developed the principles of sincere and characteristic 
acting and of ensemble work established in practice by 
Schroder, Immermann, Heinrich Laube, and in theory 
by Iffland. As the Duke was an expert in history and fond 
of the works of the big dramatists of the past, he gave 
preference in his theatre to their plays and to those with an 
historical background. However, with his production 
at the Meininger Court Theatre of Ibsen’s Ghosts , which 
was considered at the time as a very subversive play and 
was acted with the box office closed, he served as an 
example for the social-psychological theatrical experi¬ 
ments of Antoine, Otto Brahm and their followers. In 
the repertoire of the McSninger were such plays as Shake¬ 
speare’s Julius Ccesar , The Taming of the Shrew , As you 
Like it. The JJftnttr s Tale , Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans, 
Maria StuttftjFiesco, Wallenstein, Die Rduber, Wilhelm Tell, 
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Kleist’s Hermannschlacht , Grillparzer’s Ahnfrau and 
Moli&re’s Le Malade Imaginaire. Being* a designer him¬ 
self, the Duke regarded every moment in a play as a 
coloured composition in movement. “La sc&ne est un 
relief qui bouge,” said Taine, and as ; an animated coloured 
relief the Duke saw the action on the stage. His sets and 
mises en scene were not planned after the operatic, Romantic, 
semi life-like bourgeois drama dr star-show traditions. 
'They were dependent on the demands of the Duke’s 
imagination, which, in its turn, was subordinated to his 
understanding of the play, of its characters and their 
reciprocal action. In his compositions, the actors, their 
costumes, the sets, furniture and everything necessary 
for the action, formed a single harmonious entity. When 
planning his sets the Duke regarded the stage as so much 
depth, breadth and height for the actors to act and move 
in, not on the stage-floor level only but up and down 
also. The environment of the actors had to represent, 
according to the Duke’s ideas, not a decor , but a life-like 
interior or exterior. Therefore, he did away with the 
Serlio and Bibiena systems of settings and gave to his 
I environments such irregular plans, elevations and shapes 
as nature and history required. Although still using 
drops and painted flats, the Duke designed them in his 
sketches to look solid and even used three-dimensional 
details, such as trees, pillars, etc. To brighten the life-like 
realism of scenes, new naturalistic effects of sunlight, 
moonlight, rain, snow etc., were introduced, some by 
means of projections. The lighting was no longer only 
directed on the players from the v> front, above and both ( 
sides of the stage, but additional sources of lighting from / 
various angles were used, and some parts#o&&e stage were 
even kept in darkness when the sense of realism^lemanded 
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it. As the Meininger had to use gas for lighting purposes, 
their moon, sunrise, and other effects would have seemed 
far from perfect to the modem illusionistic regisseurs , 
but all the principles of our illusionistic, natural stage 
lighting were already shown by the Meininger. The 
costumes, furniture, weapons and props on the Meininger 
stage were cither the re 31 thing or exact copies. After doing 
away with the old stage environment, the Duke made his 
actors forget all the routine stock positions, crosses, 
“business” and gags. Every production in his theatre was 
the result of the fresh study of a play, and the treatment 
of parts and the raises en scene were the result of it and of 
the historic investigations of the regisseur. In his company 
there were no more emplois of “lovers,” “heroes,” 
“ingenues,” “grandes dames,” “grandcs coquettes,” “sing¬ 
ing chambermaids,” “virtuous fathers,” “heavy fathers,” 
“villains,” “reasoners,” etc., as in the companies of the 
nineteenth century. Every actor of his troupe had to 
play the part he was cast for, and wliile playing a big part 
in one show had to appear in small parts and even in the 
crowd in another. The persons who composed the 
Meininger crowds were no longer mere “supers,” each 
one was an actor made into a character by the regisseur , 
properly dressed and made up according to designs, and 
had to play as such according to a scheme and instructions 
devised by the regisseur . The crowd work in the Meininger 
productions was, as Antoine wrote, “d’une puissance 
incomparable a certains instants” and “extraordinary 
truthful.” The people in the crowd and the players of 
parts, whether leading t>r not, Jiad to follow the instruc¬ 
tions given to them in detail by the regisseur , and to keep 
exactly to th^ positions, movements, gestures and intona¬ 
tions shoVrti to them at rehearsals. Chronegk directed 
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plays from a script prepared beforehand, and his and the 
Duke’s preliminary work included the fiecessary historical 
and literal investigations, plans of sets, their designs, the 
designs of costumes, make-ups, fuyniture and properties, 
the lighting schemes, all the off-stage effects, the positions, 
movements, gestures and intonations of actors, the tempo 
of the scenes, their crescendos, diminuendos, etc. 

But in striving for historical accuracy and an intense 
realism Duke George and Chronegk overlooked the 
necessity for artistic formality on the stage. Instead of 
, holding, as Shakespeare advises, “as Were a mirror up 
* to nature,” they wanted the stage to give a true reflection 
of life and history, forgetting that people and tilings 
cannot appear real on the stage unless they form an artistic 
fictional unity (and not a naturalistic one) at every moment 
of the play, which would be expressive of the idealistic 
and emotional content of that moment. Besides, the 
stage has its own proportional and optical laws, to which 
real things—taken from life or from museums for the 
sake of their naturalness or authenticity only—do not 
submit and seem out of the picture and unreal on the 
stage. A strictly historical production of one of the so- 
called historical plays by Schiller or Shakespeare does not 
by any means interpret it, because neither Schiller nor 
Shakespeare intended to reproduce mere history, but took 
an historical subject as a means to express their own ideas 
on life and history. They gave their own interpretations of 
historical characters, which they often even placed in 
unhistorical circumstance^. The efforts of Duke George, 
however, to establish an historical'theatre on the principles 
of the realistic historical and “battle” school of painting, 
in spite of their faults, were very importalif^actors in the 
future development of the theatre. A knowledge of 
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history is necessary for any regisseur as the foundation of 
his interpretations > of plays dealing with the past. For 
the production of any play, even the most fantastic, a 
regisseur who has to deal with real people on the stage, 
needs experience of life, the gift of observation and" a 
knowledge of human nature. The Meininger drew the 
attention of actors and* regisseurs to the necessity of all 
this. The modem theati'e has now reached a point when 
the performances of a company similar to thxt of Duke 
George could offer a most useful lesson to many an actor 
and regisseur . In very many of die so-called new produc¬ 
tions, both theatrical and cinematographic, not to mention 
those which still follow the prc-Meininger routine, matters 
of history and truth are treated with the most impudent 
indifference. I have never been able to understand, for 
instance, why in so many of our productions on the stage 
or screen of “private” or public lives or “secret love 
affairs” of authentic European rulers and famous people 
—even if diese productions are made to entertain illiterate 
idiots and morons—it is necessary to make historical people 
appear in costumes which they could not possibly have 
worn, play music to them which they could not have 
heard, and make quite distinguished kings and queens 
and gentlemen behave and look as, if they were travesty \ 
butchers, prize-fighters, gigolos, stage ingenues , drugged 
cocottes, or acrobats. I fail to see how such “interpreta¬ 
tions” can enhance the commercial value of “historical” 
productions. 

As Duke George and Chronegk began their activities 
at a time when Liberalism and Socialism were flourishing, 
their dictatorial methods of direction plays met with general 
protest. Besidjr? dje old actors disliked seeing themselves, 
to use then‘own expression, “reduced” to being rftere 
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parts of artistic compositions. The majonty of the 
leading critics in Berlin, who were making “la pluie et 
le beau temps” in the German theatre, declared during 
the first Gastspiel of the Meininger, that their regisseurs 
were oppressing and suppressing individualities, that the 
historical and realistic dresses and scenery and the life-like 
treatment of characters stifled and crushed not only the 
actors but the text of the Classic authors. With regard 
to the importance of the text of a play, the German 
critics seem to have forgotten that it was in the pre- 
Meininger theatre that the star-actors mercilessly mutilated 
not only the writing but the meaning of plays and sup¬ 
pressed every actor round them. The critics also wrote, 
without any justification other than that of routine only, 
that the crowds were “over-produced,” that it was a 
sacrilegious outrage to playwrights to break up speeches 
and scenes with pauses and to act between the lines and 
allow the actors on the stage, while the protagonists were 
saying their words, to go on acting their parts; that it was 
ridiculous and even disrespectful to the audience to make 
actors turn their backs to the house; that the make-ups 
and the natural lighting of the stage, as well as the acting 
of some of the scenes on rostrums, at the sides and the 
back of the stage, and the realistic “masking” of some 
actors by the others during certain scenes, hindered the 
mimic, plastic and all the other forms of actors’ expression. 
In spite of the fact that among the members of the 
Meininger company were actors like Ludwig Bamay, 
Amanda Lindner, Leopold Teller, Alexander Barthel, 
Kutscherra, who, at the end of the Meininger tours in 
1890, and some even before they had joined the troupe of 
Duke George, were known as promineiK^layers on the 
German stage, the Berlin papers asserted that the Meininger 
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rigisseurs were only interested in costumes, scenery and 
themselves, and therefore did not care about acting and 
had a downright bad company. These criticisms, were 
frequent and continuous throughout the sixteen years of 
tours all over Europe of the company, in spite of the 
fact that no less an actor than Kainz was bred in the 
Meininger atmosphere, ^hat Max Grube, Nesper, Gertrud 
Eysold, Hellmuth-Bram, Kraussneck and Kober were 
trained in the Meininger “school,” and Anna Haverland, 
Dettmar, Robert and Mitterwurzer himself were at 
certain times associated with Duke George’s company. 
The Meininger were successful, not because the public and 
the majority of the critics understood their work at the time 
and took it to heart, but merely because their performances 
were looked upon as “unusual” innovations and 
“spectacles,” which always make an appeal to the masses. 
As the head of the theatre was no less than a genuine 
reigning Duke, the highest nobility thought it necessary 
to support his venture, the upper classes out of snobbish¬ 
ness followed their example and the great masses, urged 
on by curiosity, came romping after them. Besides, there 
was an aroma of scandal round Duke George the Second’s 
name. He had committed a mesalliance in later life by 
marrying Fraulein Ellen Franz, an ordinary actress. 

It is interesting to note that the work of all regisseurs- 
reformers who came after the Meininger, whatever their 
artistic tendencies may have been, has been attacked by the 
critics and the public almost in the same way as the work 
of George the Second and Chtoncgk. The Meininger 
principles were only acifepted as legitimate on the stage 
twenty-six years after their first night in Berlin (when 
their theatre.. f \vJs ^already closed) and when they were 
re-produced by the Moscow Art Theatre. And even 
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then it was not without a new struggle. There never was 
a new movement on the stage which really needed less 
time to become accepted than this movement of the 
Meininger. The principles of the so-called “formal” 
productions, with “suggestive” scenery and costumes, 
which date from about 1890, are tolerated nowadays, as 
far as scenery and costumes suggest life-like things, or 
represent pretty commonplace pictures in which actors 
perform what is called “naturally.” But such “formal” 
productions, in which scenery is a free composition, not 
necessarily representing anything either “natural” or 
pretty, and is used to express the idea and the rhythmical 
movement of the play and in and on which the performers 
act what is called “unnaturally,” are still taboo on all “res¬ 
pectable” stages. I fear the reason is that this method of 
production is only about sixteen years old, so we probably 
have at least another ten years to wait before it is accepted. 


no 



CHAPTER'V 


I N the ’sixties, and particularly after the defeat suffered 
by France in ’71, the French theatre came under the 
spell of the triumphant rationalistic bourgeois democracy. 
The brothers de Goncourt were considered the first 
dramatists who imposed on the theatre, with their Hemiette 
Marechal (1865), the theory of naturalistically social drama. 
Emile Zola was regarded by some of the critics as their 
follower. But neither Edmond and Jules de Goncourt 
nor Zola actually belonged to the school they were made 
to represent. The Goncourts and Zola were not mere 
naturalists, reproducers of everyday life and writers of 
social pamphlets, but men of ideas and imagination. 
Interested in the psychological and social problems 
presented by real life, they transformed the actual reality 
into their own imaginary compositions. The Goncourts 
were even modem Romantics in their theatrical outlook 
and fine stylists in their writing. * The erroneous outlook 
on the Goncourts and Zola and the democratic rational¬ 
istic tendencies of the time produced their epigenes, or 
rather those of Augicr, the writers of the bourgeois 
naturalistic and social French novels and plays. These 

*“We have failed at the Theatre Frat^ais,” wrote Edmond de 
Goncourt, “on account of the crime of being realists, and are accused 
of having produced a realistk play. Where a novel is concerned I 
confess to being a convincearealist, but in the theatre not the least 
in the world. In the piece Henriette Marichal , we consider we may 
sincerely “fairc deja fantasic,” modern fantasy, be it understood. 
Needless to s?£ on^ cannot re-introduce Shakespearean fantasy 
in the nineteenth century.”—(Preface, Henriette Marichal, 1^79). 
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writers were mainly interested in publicly washing the 
dirty linen of aristocratic and middle-class families, in 
adulteries and representations of diseases of the human 
mind and body, and treated life photographically and social 
problems from petty-bourgeois standpoints. 

Andre Antoine is usually considered as a partisan of 
the French naturalists and as the ^reformer of the French 
theatre in the naturalistic sense. Actually Antoine, inter¬ 
ested in the movement inaugurated by the Goncourts and 
Zola and in the productions of the Meininger, opened his 
theatre (le Theatre Libre) in Paris in 1887 to fight the 
stage routine and the star system and to experiment in 
searching for life-like forms expressive of the psychological 
and idealistic content of plays or adaptations of novels, 
written by modem authors—realists, like Zola, the 
Goncourts, Henry Becque, Ancey, Leo Tolstoy, Gerhardt 
Hauptmann, Ibsen and others. He made the actors in his 
productions behave exactly as people in real life and tried 
in his mises en scene and settings to “reduce the stage con¬ 
ventions to a minimum. ,, Antoine was the first rigisseur 
to make experiments in creating an atmosphere on the 
stage and in showing the influence of material things on 
people’s lives and minds. “Pieces which have been care¬ 
fully observed (or assumed to have been, if you like)” 
he wrote, “should not be played in the same manner as 
fanciful comedies. The characters in La Parisienne or La 
Grand'mere are people like ourselves, not living in vast 
rooms the size of cathedrals, but in interiors such as our 
own, by their firesides, beneath their lamps, around their 
tables and not in the least, as in the old repertoire, in front 
of the prompter’s box; their voices are like our own and 
their language of our everyday life, with its elisions and 
familiarities and nothing of the rhetoric and noble style 
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of our Classics. The chief characteristic of this new theatre 
is the unconsciousness of its people who, like ourselves, 
commit follies and outrages without being aware of it. 
Most of our comedians, from the moment they step 
onto the stage are constrained to substitute their own 
personalities for the fellow they are supposed to bring, 
to life. Instead of entering into the character of the saidi 
fellow, it is his, i.e., the comedian’s, which takes possession! 
of him. In those modem plays, written in a authful and 
natural movement and in which the theory of the environ¬ 
ment and the influence of external things plays so im¬ 
portant a part, is not the setting the indispensable 
complement of the work? Ought it not to be of the 
same importance in the theatre as description in a novel? 
Is it not a work of exposition on the subject ? It is certainly 
never completely naturalistic, since there must always be .j 
in the theatre—no one will deny it—a minimum of 
convention, but why not make an effort to reduce this 
minimum? What can one expect a work full of intimate 
life to become in a falsified atmosphere? The movements 
on our stage are also, in my opinion, as badly conceived 
as the settings. The comings and goings of the.actors are 
not ordered by the sense of the text or scene, but merely 
to suit the convenience of the actors, each of whom plays 
on his own account without caring a rap for the others. 
The footlights seem to hypnotise them and everyone tries 
to press forward as much as possible. I was even told of a 
theatre in which, in the days of gas, the actors all burned 
the bottoms of their trousers at the big open jets which were 
the footlights.” (Antoifie, Mes Souvenirs sur le Theatre 
Libre , 1921.) 

In these lines, Written in 1890, a propos of the failures of 
two new realistic plays, Becque’s La Parisienne at *the 
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Comidie Frangaise and Ancey’s Grand 9 mire ar the Od£on, 
Antoine expressed very clearly his ideas on production and 
the principles of the new realistic theatre. While the 
r^foewr-naturalists were, and still are, trying to reproduce 
slices of modem or of historical life as accurately as 
possible, the realists used and use those life-like forms, 
imaginatively condensed and altered, which express the 
imaginatively conceived natural characters, situations, and 
the atmosphere around them. 

Antoine was handicapped in his endeavours by the old- 
fashioned routineur actors, by the antagonism of the Press 
and by complete lack of money, and it has been left to 
others to realise his intentions to the full. 

The naturalistic historical methods of the Meininger were 
superficially and compromisingly reflected in England in 
the works of Edward W. Godwin, who published in 1875 
in the Architect some articles entitled “The Architecture 
and Costume of Shakespeare's Plays," and who designed 
the scenery on the lines of historical, though Romanticised 
naturalism for the production of The Merchant of Venice 
staged by the Bancrofts at the Prince ofWales’ in the same 
year. “Sir Henry Irving, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. Augustine 
Daly were greatly indebted to Godwin" (J. Semar, The 
Mask , May-June, 1908). Following the example of the 
Meininger in procuring material for historical productions 
from authentic sources, Henry Irving went to Venice in 
search of scenic material for his spectacular production of 
The Merchant of Venice , and when on his yachting expedi¬ 
tion, he took advantage of a hasty visit to Tangier to 
purchase Moorish costumes to bemused in the Shakespearean 
spectacle he was preparing. Irving won fame all over the 
world mainly by his spectacular, Romiutijpised historical 
productions which were influenced partly by the Meininger 
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but mostly ^by the work of Charles Kean and Phelps. 
Nevertheless, he advanced the English theatre not by these 
but by his experiments in treating stage characters as 
real human beings. Although Irving began his theatrical 
career as a Romantic actor, he tried later to act psycho¬ 
logically and to use natural means of expression. Although 
Herbert Tree “is reposed to have copiously consulted 
Jewish authorities in connection with the revival” of 
the same Merchant of Venice , (from a 1908 newspaper 
article) and was influenced by the Meininger, he belonged 
as a producer and actor much more to the pseudo-Roman- 
tic than the natural school. When in 1907 he visited 
Berlin with his company, the critics asserted that the 
actor-manager was so absorbed in effective business and 
decorative effects as to ignore the psychology of Shake¬ 
speare's characters and even the meaning of the plays 
themselves. Probably because Tree's abilities were at 
that time already beginning to decline, he seemed to me 
on that occasion in Berlin to be in every part a caricature 
of himself, speaking blank verse with meaningless mono¬ 
tony, shouting to the gallery and substituting what he 
thought effective stage business for an intelligent treat¬ 
ment of characters and situations. 

Ibsen's new social and symbolic plays which followed 
his Romantic dramas and were concerned with life-like 
characters found great favour at the end of the nineteenth 
century. That they might be understood by actors and 
public these plays had to be carefully analysed and their 
philosophic problems solved and new and suitable forms 
for their expression found befofe and during rehearsals. 
Ibsen’s plays required a regisseur even more than the 
historical Meinii#g$r productions. The German regisseur 
and “Dramaturg," Otto Brahm, following the path of 
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Antoine, the Meininger and l’Arronge* anctf particularly 
interested in the social problems of Ibsen’s plays and the 
social plays of the new German dramatists, started in 
1889, in association with his friend, Paul Schlenther, 
a play-producing Society, “Die Freie Biihne” in Berlin. 
In 1894 he transferred his activities to the Deutsches 
Theater, and later to the Lessing Theater. Ibsen’s Ghosts 
was given on the opening night of the “Freie 
Biihne.” Other plays by Ibsen, by Gerhardt Hauptmann, 
Anzengruber, Leo Tolstoy, Arthur Schnitzler, Ludwig 
Fulda, Max Dreyer, Otto Erich Hartleben, Georg Hirsch- 
feld, Hermann Bahr and even by the “commercial” 
Sudermann were produced by Brahm and his assistant 
regisseurs , Emil Lessing and Cord Hachmann. Like his 
favourite author, Gerhardt Hauptmann, Otto Brahm was 
not only fond of life-like and social subjects but also of 
poetic drama “sprung from the soil and smelling of the 
earth,” and of historical plays. Brahm even opened his 
first season at the Deutsches Theater with Schiller’s 
Kabale und Liebe interpreting it “on a naturalistic basis.” 
Plays by Maeterlinck and Hugo von Hofmannstal were 
also in his repertoire. Brahm succeeded in creating 
excellent ensembles which were full of atmosphere, but 
he was less successful with productions of historical plays 
dealing with heroic characters. But in everything he did 
he showed himself a man of ideas, a master of stage-craft, 
an artist of fine taste and poetic feeling and a sensitive 
judge of actors. Under the regime of Brahm arose actors 
of the calibre of Oscar Sauer, Friedrich Kayssler, Albert 
Bassermann, Luise Duihont, Eke Lehmann, Ida Orloflf 

♦Adolphe l’Arronge continued the work of ^e Meininger at the 
Deutsches Theater in Berlin after 1883, fiftt in . association with 
Ludwig Bam&y and Ernst von Possart. 
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and Irene ^Triesch, while Agnes Sorma (the future 
German Duse), Kainz and Rudolf Rittner also played 
parts in Brahm’s productions. George Hirschfeld, the 
biographer and friend of Brahm, and Karl Kraus have 
written that Brahm’s productions were never surpassed 
and that they represented the summit of justified stage 
realism. Kraus says thsf the production of Hauptmann’s 
Weber by Brahm at the “Freic Buhne” in 1893, “reached 
the heights of theatrical yet consolidated stage realism and 
was a collective achievement which had never before 
been approached by any Berlin producer and would 
only again be partially attained.” In the cast of this 
production were Rittner, Pauli, Fischer, Pagay, Thielscher, 
Nissen and Frau Bertens, while Kainz, Kraussneck, 
Hermann Muller, Burg, Marx and Max Reinhardt, “who, 
as an episodic actor, was of great service to the theatre,” 
(Karl Kraus, Die Fakel , Endc Dezembcr, 1932), took 
part in its revival at the Deutsches Theater in 1894. 

The work of the Moscow Art Theatre has been so 
many times—rightly and wrongly—described, that there 
is no need for me to do so, all the more so since I gave 
an account of it in my book Myself and the Theatre . In 
their first productions the regisseurs of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, Nemirovitch-Danchenko, Soullerjitsky, Bourd- 
jalov, Loujsky, Tikhomirov and Sanin, guided by Stanis¬ 
lavsky, followed the methods of the Meininger, of Antoine 
and Brahm, improving them technically. As a matter of 
fact, experiments in life-like and historically accurate pro¬ 
ductions were made in Russia before the opening of the 
Moscow Art Theatre and were partly based on the ideas 
of Poushkin, Gogol and Stchepkin and partly on those of 
the Meininger:* The actors of the Moscow Dramatic 
Imperial Theatre where Stchepkin once played the lead, 
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kept to the latters traditions even when the*theatre was 
without the leadership of a rigisseur and they were left to 
act their parts each according to his own inclination. Two 
of the prominent players of this theatre, A. F. Fedotov and 
A. P. Lensky, elected as “alternate” regisseurs , tried to give 
more coherency to the acting of the teams of their col¬ 
leagues and to bring the setting^ into logical connection 
with it. Their experiments and the lessons in dramatic art 
which Stanislavsky received from A. F. Fedotov and 
from my father T. P. Komisarjevsky, who was one of 
the first verists on the musical stage and the leading tenor 
at the St. Petersburg Imperial Opera until 1881, and 
later a professor at the Moscow Imperial Conservatoire, 
influenced the future theatrical activities of Stanislavsky. 
Together with my father and Fedotov, Stanislavsky 
founded “The Society of Art and Literature” which was 
actually the origin of the Moscow Art Theatre. When 
Stanislavsky and his group of amateur players from this 
society joined forces with Nemirovitch-Danchenko and 
his students from the Moscow Philharmonic School, the 
Moscow Art Theatre was founded. This theatre did not, 
as I saw recently stated in one of our English theatrical 
papers, “replace by a live national drama the old traditional 
theatre, with its alien fripperies—chiefly French” and did 
not actually “discover Chehov.” The Russian theatres, 
whether Imperial or private, have always been national, 
as regards the hearts of the people in them, and inter¬ 
national, as far as ideas were concerned; the word “alien” 
was never used in Russia in connection with Art or Science; 
the repertoire of the Russian Imperial and private theatres 
always consisted of Russian plays, as well as French, 
German, English, Italian, Scandinavia^ und others. The 
best Russian actors, since it was acting that mattered most 
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on the Russian stage, knew how to turn even "fripperies” 
into art, whether these were "alien” or Russian, when and 
if these afforded sufficient material for their creative gifts. 
Actors like Prov Sadovsky, SamoilofF, Olga Sadovsky, 
Vladimir Davidov, Varlamov, Strcpetova, Ermolova, 
Fedotova, Vera Komisarjevsky, Orleniev and others, 
created all-human characters even in French vaudevilles, 
melodramas, domestic plays and farces, as well as in the 
works of Goethe, Schiller, Shakespeare, Gogoi, Ostrovsky, 
Tourgeniev, Ibsen, Maeterlinck, or Chehov. It was the 
fault of bad showmanship and not of the production, 
which was that of an intelligent regisseur , E. P. Karpov, 
that there was a row at the first night of Chehov's Sea 
Gull at the Imperial Alexandra Theatre in Petersburg. 
The play was produced under very unfavourable circum¬ 
stances and for a public which expected to see at the 
performance (given for the benefit of an old comic actress) 
a rollicking farce and not a drama. Other plays by Chehov 
(the first versions of Uncle Vania and Ivanov) were pro¬ 
duced on the Russian stage even before The Sea Gull 
was done at the Alexandra Theatre. It was the publisher 
of The St. Petersburg New Times , A. S. Souvorin, who 
actually discovered, if he needed to be discovered, Chehov 
as a dramatist. The greater Russian public made the 
acquaintance of Chehov’s plays not only through the 
productions of the Moscow Art Theatre, but by provincial 
tours of various actors (who were not connected with this 
theatre) and in the provincial repertory theatres. As far 
as Chehov’s and also Gorky’s social ideas were concerned, 
the Moscow Art Theatre never made them intelligible 
in its productions. The Moscow Art Theatre was always 
an essentially ‘''bourgeois” institution, and in this fact 
lay its success with the pre-revolutionary Russian 
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intelligentsia and well-to-do people. The Sea Gull and Uncle 
Vania because of their very thin social atmosphere, were 
suitable to the naturalistic-psychological methods of the 
Moscow Art Theatre but The Three Sisters , with its ironical 
outlook on the pre-war Russian intelligentsia, was already 
misunderstood by the regisseurs of this theatre. The 
treatment of The Cherry Orchard as a kind of sentimental 
apotheosis of a dying nobility, and Gorky’s Lower Depths , 
particularly of its central character, Luka, as a resigned 
Christian soul, preaching endurance, was irritating and 
upsetting to the ideology of their authors. (By the way, 
the Moscow Art Theatre never produced The Cherry 
Orchard as a farce, as certam writers have asserted, in an 
attempt to justify a clownish performance of this play 
in London.) The Moscow Art Theatre could never see 
in any play anything beyond immediate reality. The 
representation of transcendental and heroic emotions and 
revolutionary ideas was alien to its methods and to its 
pre-Soviet revolutionary policy. Count Alexis Tolstoy’s 
poor but yet Romantic poetic drama, Tsar Fyodor Ivano - 
vitch became in its representation a study in neurasthenia 
acted almost in prose and set in archaeological surroundings. 
Leo Tolstoy’s all-human tragedy, The Powers of Darkness , 
became an incident in the life of some peasants in the 
district of Tula. Shakespeare’s Ccesar reminded us of a 
solicitor elected President of a Liberal Republic, and 
Byron’s rebellious Cain became a melancholy intellectual. 
Neither Poushkin, Gogol, Griboyedov, Shakespeare, 
Moli&re, Maeterlinck, Alexandre Block nor Ibsen found 
adequate idealistic representations on the stage of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, and all the experiments of Stanis¬ 
lavsky in anti-naturalistic productions? including the 
visually very interesting and impressive Hamlet of Gordon 
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Craig, wer# artistic failures. In the last-named production 
the actors played against Craig's formal backgrounds in 
the same manner as in Uncle Vania , only lacking the same 
conviction. 

Stanislavsky’s rational middle-class outlook on life was 
an important factor in his invention of the new natura- 
listically psychological -ystem of acting. In spite of its 
fundamental mistakes, this system is a very important 
invention for the work of actors and regisseurs. It directed, 
once again, their attention to the fact that stage players, 
instead of merely simulating various states of mind, must 
act from within with their words and actions stimulated 
by thoughts and feelings, and must “live” on the stage not 
only the lives of their own characters, but feel a living 
contact with and enter the lives of their partner-characters 
as well. 

When devising his system, Stanislavsky as a rationalist, 
forgot that good actors can act sincerely and embody in 
themselves the characters which they find in plays only 
when they use their imagination which includes the work 
of the conscious as well as the subconscious mind, the 
latter being more important in the work of any artist than 
the former. Acting is a result of the processes of creative 
assimilation and not of ordinary associations , which Stanis¬ 
lavsky recommends to actors when on the stage. Thinking, 
like Iffland and some of the eighteenth-century psycholo¬ 
gists, that an actor cannot possibly be sincere on the stage 
unless he reproduces emotions which he has experienced 
in private life, Stanislavsky advises actors to awaken in 
their minds such images of their past life-experiences as 
would correspond to those represented in the scene in 
question and tcf # svbstitute the feelings evoked by these 
images for tie analogical in the scene. In giving such 
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advice Stanislavsky forgets again that feelings experienced 
in the past and resuscitated by means of ordinary asso¬ 
ciations, are too weak to be really effectual on the stage. 
Besides, the quality and energy of feelings contained in the 
action of a fictional play-character depend on the form 
and style in which the play and the character are written 
(or conceived if the play is improvised) and on the fictional 
purport of the action. The emotional content of a stage^ 
action cannot be expressed, as Stanislavsky thinks, by the 
substitution of the actors* personal psychic experiences 
for those of the characters. Only penetration into the 
artistic form of the play and of the part can make the actor’s 
imagination work in the right direction and assist him in 
the embodiment of the character. In order to “live his 
part,” an actor has to live with its form , through which he 
discovers the right thoughts and feelings and which 
stimulates his imagination. The content and the form 
cannot be severed in a work of art without its destruction. 

As experience has shown, neither of the best actors of 
the Moscow Art Theatre has actually taken Stanislavsky’s 
system a la lettre. Nevertheless, its influence manifested 
itself positively in their attention to the psychology of 
their parts and in the inner ensembles created in all the 
best productions of the Moscow Art Theatre. The negative 
influence of Stanislavsky’s system was very often reflected 
in the subsiding tone, the unemphatic manner of speaking 
(actors of the “old school” called the members of the 
Moscow Art Theatre company “whisperers”) and in the 
weakness and inferiority of the characters which the actors 
of the Moscow Art Theatre represented. These negative 
^ influences were even more noticeable amongst the young 
members of Stanislavsky’s Studios afliliafcd to his theatre. 
Trained by Stanislavsky’s pedantic acolytes, lacking 
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imaginative experience, these young actors gave weak 
reproductions of their own inner selves in intimate pro¬ 
ductions done in small rooms. 

In spite of his fallacious theory of acting, Stanislavsky, 
as a big regisseur of exceptional intuitive gifts, with the 
help of Nemirovitch-Danchenko gave us unforgettable 
productions of plays which required a realistic domestic 
atmosphere. The actors did not “play to the public,” 
but lived the lives of their characters in every word as if 
behind a fourth wall, in expressive silences and movements, 
and their environment seemed part of their lives also. I 
shall never forget the impression of the saturating atmos¬ 
phere of reality and the perfect harmony of everyone and 
everything in Stanislavsky’s productions of Hauptmann’s 
Lonely Lives and of Chehov’s Uncle Vania when I saw 
them for the first time. When, in 1923,1 saw the Moscow 
Art Theatre's productions in New York, and afterwards 
in Paris, the old atmosphere and harmony was no longer 
there. Playing in enormous theatres, the actors shouted 
to the gallery; this and the tattered sets made their life-like 
acting seem to me theatrical. Yet from the point of view I 
of an acting ensemble even these productions were a 
thousand times finer than many of those we see nowadays 
in other theatres. 

In England the life-like and anti-star movement found 
its expression rather late in Granville Barker’s repertory 
productions at the Court Theatre, under the Vedrenne- 
Barker management, between October 1904 and June 
1907. Desmond MacCarthy wrote recently of these 
productions: “During those tw?> years and nine months 
Mr. Granville Barker produced thirty-two plays by seven¬ 
teen dramatists*ajid gave 946 performances. Bernard 
Shaw contributed eleven plays and among the otfier 
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dramatists performed were Galsworthy (The §ilver Box), 
Euripides, Ibsen, Hauptmann, Schnitzler, Yeats, Masefield, 
Maeterlinck. You can imagine what the Court Theatre 
meant to us. The Vedrenne-Barker management was as 
important and exciting an achievement in English dramatic 
production as the Theatre Libre under Antoine. He, too, 
began acting before small audiences of enthusiasts and 
scoffers, plays which sometimes only ran for three nights. 
At the Court Theatre we were delighted by acting unlit 
by ‘a star* which was obviously and incomparably the 
better for that, and saw plays which were either rooted in 
the mose lively interests of the moment, or were the fruit 
of poetic imagination. People began to say that London 
must be full of actors and actresses of unusual talent capable 
of constructing character by a hundred little touches of 
imagination, but of whom nobody had heard. Yet strange 
to say, these actors when they appeared in other plays and 
on other boards sank again to normal insignificance. The 
truth was that the acting at the Court Theatre which was 
so much admired was the result of a method of pr6duction 
which was carried out with the most careful consistency. 
What a lot of hope there was in the air! Why, we asked 
ourselves, should we not have permanently a London 
theatre where the acting was remarkable and where we 
% could be sure of seeing not only masterpieces but experi¬ 
ments and provocative plays of the moment ? Mr. 
Granville Barker moved to the Savoy and attempted to 
found there a Repertory theatre. But the public did not 
support him. The rich are fond of the theatre, but to most 
of them a play is a forfn of hospitality. They do not 
dislike what is good, but they enjoy what is inferior as 
much. Does a performance distract, jp*t bright? If so, 
they are satisfied. The stalls do not discrin(nate and the 
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fashion of jliscussing the art of acting (criticism has deter¬ 
iorated into exclamations) has disappeared.” 

The most fierce criticism of stage naturalism and 
( realism came originally from the French poets and painter 
symbolists (who were also called at the time idealists or 
decadents). Acknowledging Antoine’s great gifts as 
regisseur , they found that he “went too far” in his experi¬ 
ments. Camille Mauclair (La Beaute des Formes. Psychologie 
du decor au theatre) wrote: “Quand ce grand mctteur-en- 
sc£ne a force sa mani&re, alors on s’est lasse, parcequ’on 
a mcsure, une fois de plus, dans cet art comme dans les 
autres, l’immense antagonisme de l’exacte et du vrai.” 
What especially irritated the symbolists was that Antoine 
used real things on the stage instead of ‘props,’ and even 
dared to hang genuine joints of meat on the stage in\ 
The Butchers. The symbolists wanted the actors and stage 
settings to be “visible signs of ideas.” They pointed out 
that an idealistic play cannot be interpreted by life-like 
acting and does not fit into life-like settings. Staged 
naturalistically, a play seems false and at the same time 
shows up the artificiality of the environment. According 
to the symbolists, the theatre, being a form of art, can 
represent semblances of actual tilings only, but not the 
things themselves. The transformation of the stage into a 
kaleidoscope of enlarged snapshots brings the theatre 
into ridicule. The painter Maurice Denis wrote, in 1890, 
that imitations of nature on the stage were stupid and 
implored the aesthetes to use their imagination for 
the sake of “making the beautiful triumph over naturalistic 
lies.” Gustave Kahn J(Professio\i de Foi d'un Moderniste y 
1889) wanted stage settings to be merely mysterious poems 
of form-and coioyr. Actors, according to the symbolists,, 
had to servtf poetry and not the creation of characters. 
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( Their manner of delivering lines had to be ipipassionate 
and strictly metrical. 

It was Paul Fort, at that time a little-known poet of 
seventeen, who, “in the name of Poetry,” and “the Ideal,” , 
led the practical attack of the symbolists on the methods of 
Antoine and at the same time on the commercial “boule¬ 
vard* ’ theatre. In 1890, encouraged by Mallarm£, Verlaine, 
Henry de Regnier, Jean Moreas, Verhaeren, Alfred Vallette 
and others, he opened, without any capital, like Antoine, 
le Theatre Mixte in Paris, which, after two first per¬ 
formances, was re-christened the Theatre d’Art. In 1892 
when Paul Fort gave up this theatre, Lugne-Poe, the 
famous regisseur , became its director. Poe continued the 
work of the symbolists but in time and in his own Theatre 
de TCEuvre, he became influenced by the methods of 
Antoine, Brahm and the Russian regisseurs. 

The theatrical ideas of the symbolists were expressed 
in a manifesto written by Pierre Quillard, the author of a 
| play called La Lille au Mains Coupees , which was produced 
at the above theatre. Quillard’s manifesto and the efforts 
of the Theatre d’Art are particularly interesting, as nearly 
all the theatrical anti-naturalists of later times shared some 
of their ideas. Quillard_wrote: “Naturalism, that is to say, 
to use a particular fact, trivial and accidental details, is really 
the exact opposite to the true sense of the theatre. Every 
dramatic work is above all, a synthesis: Prometheus, 
Orestes, CEdipus, Hamlet, and Don Juan are all human 
beings in which certain passions are incarnated with an 
extraordinary intensity. The poet has animated them 
with an abnormal inspiAtion, has created them by the 
power of words, and they make their journey through the 
world, pilgrims of Eternity. Let theqi^wear old frock- 
coats—and they will remain kings if ^Eschylus or Shake- 
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speare has created them, and the purple which is absent 
from their^shoulders will no longer be lacking when they 
speak their lines. A whole universe unfolds around them | 
—with greater griefs and more magnificence than of that 
in which we live—and the ridiculous canvas scenery and 
costumes become for the spectators the dream-like archi¬ 
tecture which it has pleased the poet to suggest to them. 
The spoken word creates the decor as it does all else. It 
is enough that the settings do not disturb the illusion, and 
for that it must be very simple.” (Revue d*Art Dramatique y 
1891). He goes on to say that no reproduction on canvas 
of a “marvellous palace” mentioned in a poem could 
satisfy an audience, because every spectator listening to 
the words of the poem would imagine the marvellous 
palace in his own way. The individual images of different 
people in the audience will never be in harmony with a 
painting on the stage, and representational decors are 
only a nuisance to the audience as well as to the poet- 
playwrights. 

The scenery at the Theatre d’Art was a pure ornamental 
fiction, independent of anything concrete. It had to 
fulfil one function only—to complete, by means of 
analogies between the colours and shapes of the decor 
and the lines spoken on the stage, the aesthetic illusion 
created by the poetry of the play. Sometimes the scenery 
of the symbolists was “independent” to such an extent 1 
that the stage-hands were in the habit of setting it upside' 
down. The symbolists maintained that in most cases one 
back-cloth and a few draperies were quite sufficient. They 
wanted these back-cloths and draperies to be imaginative 
symbols of poetical ideas—to enable each of the spectators 
to abandon him?el£ entirely to the fancy of the poet and 
to visualise, Quillard wrote, “selon son ame des pays de 
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mensonge ou nul quc lui ne p£n£trera.” According to 
the symbolists the theatre should be “un pretext*'; au reve.” 
To heighten the dream effect of their performances, the 
symbolists made use of music, and even of perfumes, 
'in their theatres in order to enhance the effect of the recited 
poetry. With their tendencies towards abstraction, 
simplicity and statuesqueness, the symbolists had great 
leanings towards the Italian, French and Dutch primitives. 
We notice the same inclination for these painters in the 
works of some of the theatrical innovators of later times. 
As they attached important and purely aesthetic significance 
to scenery, the symbolists had to seek the collaboration of 
real artist-painters, instead of employing stock scenery 
designers. Amongst the young painters who worked for 
the Theatre d’Art and for other French symbolic produc¬ 
tions were artists of eminence—Maurice Denis, Odilon 
Redon, Vuillard, K. X. Roussel, Bonnard, Paul Ranson, 
de Groux, Anquetin, Paul Seruzier and others. Seruzier 
painted for the aforementioned play by Quillard a back¬ 
cloth with ikon-like primitive angels on a background of 
gold. Maeterlinck's Vlntruse was acted at the Theatre d'Art 
in a grey foggy setting. Maurice Denis painted, for le 
Chevalier du Passe , by Edouard Dujardin, an idealised 
palace hall in misty grey colours with large red orchids 
and with a view at the back of a fantastic landscape of 
the Happy Island. 

The work of the symbolists, as far as their decorative 
methods were concerned, enabled the European theatre 
to emerge from that cu^-de-sac in which the crude and 
overloaded naturalistic productiSns of the untalented 
followers of the Meininger, Antoine and Brahm, threatened 
to confine it. The symbolist painters wefe the first in our 
rime to reveal the absurdity of imitating nattire by piling 
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up masses p£ painted canvases, cardboard and wood on 
the stage. \ They proved that very often much stronger 
effects cam be achieved with one flat background and a 
couple of curtains than with elaborate spectacular sets. 
They also called attention to the fact that scenery must be 
a work of art, and therefore has to be entrusted to artists 
and not to mere paint-smearers and photographers. As 
to their symbolic methods of acting and their views on 
dramatic poetry, these were leading the theatre of living 
actors to destruction. Giving the chief role on the stage to 
absolute poetry, Paul Fort, his ■ friends and followers, 
turned the theatre into a place for practically static recita¬ 
tion, depriving it of its chief element, dynamic action. 
Pure poetry, like pure music, does not belong to the 
theatre. A genuine lover of poetry will prefer to read a 
sonnet of Shakespeare or a poem by Verlaine by himself, 
and if he has to listen to it, he will do so with his eyes shut. 
Any stage performance of pure poetry or music by concrete 
actors is an absurdity—both of these arts manifest them¬ 
selves in time and not in space. For a lover of poetry it 
would be impossible to abandon himself entirely, as 
Quillard wrote, to the will of the poet and to visualise 
those ‘pays du mensonge ,, where nobody but himself 
could penetrate and see poetry performed. A play pro¬ 
duced on the stage has to be concretely perceived by the 
spectators and as interpreted by the actors, but not as 
each one of the audience might visualise it when reading it. 
The French symbolists aimed at achieving in their theatre 
that impossible fusion of the abstract and the concrete, 
of the dimensionless aild dimensional. 

In Germany the theories of the modem anti-naturalistic 
theatre fbund itS most concise expression in the writings 
of Georg Fuchs, in a booklet Die Schaubuhne der Zukunft, 
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which he published about 1899, in various arrives, and in 
his book, Die Revolution des Theaters , which appeared in 
1909. In his theories, Fuchs was under the influence of 
the German Romantics, of Goethe and Tieck, of the 
famous architects Schinkel and Semper, of Carl Hagemann 
and Strindberg. The two last-named aimed at formality, 
and simplicity of stage settings and were against detailisa- 
tion in scenic environment. Adolphe Appia and some of 
the painters of the Munich “Secession” school influenced 
Fuchs also. 

Being opposed to naturalism, Fuchs was also against 
French symbolism on the stage. For Fuchs the emotional, 
rhythmical movement of the play and its expression in 
words and particularly in the movements of the actors ■ 
was the essential feature of a production. Fuchs remembered 
that the origins of dramatic art were to be found in ecstatic 
dances, and that the Commedia delT Arte players were 
essentially plastic performers, and came to the conclusion 
that actors and regisseurs were not called upon to give 
recitations and illustrations of literature, but to produce 
plastic and vocal dynamic images within the limits defined 
by a play or scenario. 

The scenic environment, according to Fuchs, had to 
serve the purpose of emphasising the forms of expression 
used by the performers, and, a§ a stage performance is the 
“Theatre,” he considered it useless to pretend it was 
actual life. The famous painter, Anselm Feuerbach, wrote: 
“I hate the modem theatre because I have keen sight and 
cannot escape from pasteboard and paint. I hate the 
grossness of the settings on spirittfal grounds. It corrupts 
the public and destroys the last remaining healthy feelings 
^ and shows a barbarous taste from whiCh true 'art turns 
in loathing, shaking the dust from its feet.” Agreeing with 
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Feuerbach,^Fuchs was of opinion that “the best scenery is 
that whicAis the least spoken of,” i.e., simplified. Regard¬ 
ing the stage action as the movement of three-dimensional 
bodies in space, he came to the conclusion that the space of 
the stage had to be plastically connected with the actors. 
Therefore, three-dimensional settings, instead of the old- 
fashioned flat ones, must be used. As light is the most 
important means of producing effects of relief, lighting 
became much more important for Fuchs than scenery. 
As a human figure can be brought into prominence much 
more effectively against a flat surface than when it is lost 
in the middle of the box-stage, Fuchs, like Goethe, 
favoured a shallow stage. As the sets and costumes, 
according to Fuchs, had to be expressive of the style of 
the play, he found it necessary to entrust scenic environment 
to such real painters as could “combine in their work the 
talents of landscape painters and architects,” and who 
would stylise their settings and costumes. When speaking 
of the necessity of stylisation, Fuchs meant that the historical 
and ordinary life surroundings and dresses in plays should 
not be copied from documents or from life, but imagina¬ 
tively adapted to suit the style of the play. The settings 
and costumes for Fuchs’ productions were designed by 
Fritz Erler, Hans Beatus Wieland, Robert Engels, Wilhelm 
Schulz, Julius Diez, Hengeler and Thomas Theodor Heine. 
The task of these painters, according to Fuchs, was “to 
think concretely (sachlich) in three dimensions so as to 
subordinate the decorative and pictorial elements to the 
dramatic substance of the theatre.” According to Professor 
Hildebrand, “A play' must make the spectators live 
dramatically; it is important not to reproduce in the 
settings %n exac? vnage of the locality of the action, but* 
to give in .tAem the same illusion as is produced by the 
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play. The essential condition of dramatic liije is poetic 
and not actual truth. Everything added to le poetic 
truth interferes with the intimate communibn of the 
public with the poet/* 

The acting, according to Fuchs, had also to be stylised 
in order to suit the play. For Fuchs, as for the Ancients and 
the German eighteenth-century Romantics, the theatre 
was a place of festive elevating and social functions, and he 
was against “monkey-like* * imitations of everyday life 
in acting. He wrote that “the more often ones goes to the 
modem theatre, the stronger the feeling assails one: it 
won’t be very long before there is not a single actor who 
can speak German dramatic verse properly on the stage. 
We do not want to see the usual buffoonery and ‘con¬ 
versation* pieces. We wish to support only those plays 
written by litterateurs which are above the average. 
The task of an actor in modem plays is to smoke, spit, 
cough, blow his nose, snuffle, belch and to mouth revolting 
or commonplace gibberish. Such pieces destroy the 
creative art of the actor which is essential for the genuine 
drama. A sharp division must at least be made between 
dramatic fart in the real sense and literary, novclistic, 
aesthetic, lyrical and dialogised psychology.”^ 

To put his ideas into practice, Fuchs made the architect, 
Professor Littmann, build a specially arranged Festival 
theatre in the grounds of the 1907 Munich Exhibition, 
which was called Das Muenchener Kuenstler Theater. 
Although in his books and articles Fuchs was opposed to 
the Baroque peep-box sta^e and referred to a “space stage,” 
Littmann’s theatre had a usual box-stage behind a frame 
with a front curtain to it. But as Fuchs was against per- 
• spective and decorative effects and wutffcd his Actors to 
be as near the audience as possible, this stage was shallow. 
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l^had, l&hind the usual architectural proscenium frame, 
another formal proscenium, consisting of two square 
“towers” covered with a ceiling. Each of the towers had 
a door in it and a window above it. The windows were 
transformable into balconies or could be blocked out. 


The proscenium was painted in a dark grey neutral tint 
and remained permanent in all productions. The towers 
and ceiling helped to get rid of the wings and borders of 
the old Baroque stage and were movable, so as to close 
in the proscenium opening when necessary. There were no 
footlights, but a reflected light came from a slide in the 
floor and there was a permanent dome-covered panorama 
at the back of the stage. A special electric arrangement 
was used to light the panorama. The dome-covered 
panorama to take coloured lights was invented by Mariano 
Fortuny and used in a few theatres already before Fuchs* 
day. The second plan of the floor of the Kuenstler Theater 
stage was a couple of steps higher than the first, and the 
third plan could have been lifted even higher. All these 
plans were painted in a neutral grey which emphasised the 
“theatricality” of the productions and always remained 
detached from the settings. The auditorium was built 
in the form of a rectangular amphitheatre, which had the 
same width as the proscenium opening. This made it 
possible for every spectator to have a view of the entire 
stage-picture, instead of seeing only one side of it and 
witnessing the goings-on behind the “wings,** as is the 
case in our Baroque theatres. Fuchs and Littmann were 
the first to break definitely widi the type of auditorium 
and stage which had been in use oefore them for more than 
two hundred years. Fuchs and his painters were also the l 
first to 'j?£t rid of the flat perspective scenery, which was' 
good as a background, but lost its sense and proportion 
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every rime a living three-dimensional actor mov# i up sta^jjb 
or a spectator saw it from a side seat. In the jMpenchcncr 
Kuenstler Theater, Fuchs* collaborators were the painters 
Adolf Hildebrand and Benno Becker, the conductor Motd, 
the rigisseurs Albert Heine, Basil, Hermann Buschbeck and 
others. 

I saw two productions at the Kuenstler Theater. For one, 
a pastoral by Gluck, Die Maienkonigin , Fuchs* decorator 
devised a hedge wall made of three-dimensional leaves and 
roses. In the other, a production of the first part of Goethe’s 
Faust , impressive because of its simplicity, Professor Erler, 
who was responsible for the settings and the brightly 
coloured 4 poster-like” costumes, used only plain back¬ 
cloths. In addition to these backings, he had two massive 
and movable “walls” on which grey stones were painted, 
and which represented alternatively Faust’s study, 
Auerbach’s cellar, the Church, the prison, etc. The 
suggestive effects of scenes were completed by the use 
of three-dimensional details, such as columns, statues, a 
few pieces of furniture, etc., and particularly by ingenious 
lighting effects which brought out the plastic qualities of 
the actors and their environment. 

The idea of three-dimensional sculpturesque settings 
was conceived originally by the Swiss artist, Adolphe 
Appia. But Appia simplified the scenic environment even 
more than Fuchs. Appia, in his drawings of sets, experi¬ 
mented theoretically in putting the productions of operas, 
as far as setting, lighting and movement were concerned, 
on a musically rhythmical basis. The efforts of Jacques 
Dalcroze, Wolf Dohm and Alexander Salzmann in that 
direction should not be forgotten either. In his early 
° writings (DieMusik uni die InszenierungJ Appia r says the 
essential element of the drama is action and asPthe presence 
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d£ living characters prompts that action, a theatrical 
production? must be based on the presence of the actor. 
According! to Appia, to give full value to the artistic 
presence of the human body on the stage, it is necessary 
to eliminate everything contradictory to its presence— 
and firstly coloured scenery and any kind of two- 
dimensional scenery. Plastic three-dimensional and simpli¬ 
fied settings and lights which can give the right emphasis 
to the actor’s figure, to his positions and movements, are 
necessary. As the human body is composed of curves, 
straight lines are important in its environment. In his 
designs which are slightly influenced by cubist art, for 
Wagner’s operas and some straight plays, Appia made use 
of geometrical three-dimensional forms and steps, arrang¬ 
ing them in such a way as to give schematic suggestions 
of nature and architecture. Only casually he used in them 
simplified life-like details. To colour the actors’ costumes 
and the sets, which were painted in neutral tones, Appia 
devised various combinations of lights which were at 
different angles. He declared that “pain ting a nd lighting 
are two elements which exclude each other?’ Actually 
“sculpturesque,” chiaroscuro lighting was used for the first 
time on the stage before Fuchs and Appia, by the famous 
English Jin de siecle sensational luminous dancer, Loie 
Fuller. Paul Morand wrote in his “1900”: “Loie Fuller, 
pyrotechnie feminine. Devant elle, tous les artistes entrent 
en transe; c’est le creature ennuagee de lune, reine de 
l’indecis, deesse de Invocation. Lumi£re, flamme, fleur, 
£toilc, libellule tour a tour, agitant ses bras extensibles, 
d’o ix volent les gazes polychromes.” 

In matters of settings, costumes and lighting, the English 
rigisseur, <Gordon?> Craig, had been using the method&of 
Appia, but bis ideas on acting were similar to those of the 
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French symbolists. Although in his book on Henjry Irvinjf, 
Craig declared that be had taken to the RussiaM German, 
French, Dutch, Scandinavian and Italian peoples “ideas 
which have contributed a good deal towards improving 
their work since 1904” and that his work “inspired the 
entire European theatre”; this statement is not exactly 
correct. It is true Craig had a considerable influence 
on some regisseurs and painters who stole ideas 
from his drawings, altering and “naturalising” them 
to suit their own purposes. But they did this as regards 
the ideas, drawings and plans of every original regisseur 
and painter, whether scenic or not. I have seen many of 
my own ideas, and even whole productions, reproduced by 
other people as being of their own invention. As to Craig’s 
theories, these had not actually very much influence on the 
practical side of the theatre of the twentieth century. 
The productions of the Theatre d’Art, Theatre de l’CEuvre, 
the theatrical ideas of Maeterlinck, Strindberg, Wedekind, 
Hagemann, Fuchs, the experiments of pioneer Russian 
regisseurs were known, and the anti-naturalistic move¬ 
ment began on the Continent before Craig’s books had 
ever been read. As to the books and designs of Appia 
these were never circulated among theatrical professionals 
and are still far from professionally popular even now. 
It is even difficult to buy them if one wants to. When 
Craig’s books, and particularly his designs, became known 
on the Continent the interest in symbolism and scenic ab-/ 
stractions was already beginning to wane. It was Fuchs’ ideas 
on the “re-theatralisation” of the theatre which exercised, 
after those of the French symbolists, the strongest influence 
on the anti-naturalistic European regisseurs. The work of 
Jacques Copeau in his stimulating avQtti-garde theatre in 
Paris showed the influence of Fuchs. So does the work 
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k Charlw Dullin at the Atelier. Many ideas of Firmin 
tnier, originating from Fuchs, reached the famous French 
actor-regisyur via Reinhardt. The principles of stylisation 
were applied in the very interesting Granville Barker 
Shakespearean productions in London and the talented 
English decorator, Lovat Fraser, in his stylised period set¬ 
tings had not escaped the influence of Erler nor of other 
Munich painters who collaborated with Fuchs. In 
Germany and Italy many productions of plays, operas 
and ballets were done on the principles of the Muenchener 
Kuenstler Theater and the German expressionistic pro¬ 
ductions of recent years were largely inspired by the work 
of Fuchs. I will speak later of the influence exercised by Fuchs 
and the French symbolists on Meyerhold and Reinhardt. 

While the reforms of Fuchs and Appia were due to their 
desire to give prominence on the stage to the actor and to 
the expression of the content of plays and operas through 
living plastic action, for Craig the actors and the plays 
were chiefly a means to impress the eyes of the spectators. 
Judging by his Moscow production of Hamlet —I have 
seen no other—Craig is a masterly spectacular regisseur 
and I was astonished to discover that his talents were not 
being made use of by English managers. Like Appia and 
Fuchs, Craig is an anti-naturalist, but unlike them, he is a 
symbolist.^ He wrote that “symbolism is the very essence 
of the theatre if we are to include it among the fine arts.” < 
(“Symbolism,” The Mask, January, 1911.) Contrary to 
the French symbolists, but like Appia, Craig considers 
that the painter’s work in,the theatre is useless and prefers 
to colour his sets and costumes rfy means of lights instead 
of using coloured materials. Like Appia, he is fond of 
geometrical, three-dimensional forms and steps and gives 
to his setting^even more geometrical forms than the Swiss 
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artist. When lighted, these remind us of the “pysterioas 
poems of form and colour which unveil ttf our eyes 
thoughts in visions” of the French symbolfts. In his 
Art of the Theatre Craig writes that he tries to achieve on 
the stage something totally opposed to tangible, real life. 
Appia’s sets in Craig’s interpretation become schemes of 
cubes, towering screens, steps and curtains flooded with 
symbolic lights. Hamlet, in his Moscow Art Theatre 
production was represented as a soul lost in the infinite, 
cold space of the universe. Isadora Duncan in My Life , 
speaking of Craig’s set for Duse’s production of Ibsen’s 
Rosmersholm , wrote in her usual feminine ecstatic style: 
“Oh, how can I describe what appeared before our 
astonished, enraptured eyes ? Did I speak of an Egyptian 
temple? No Egyptian temple has ever revealed such 
beauty. No Gothic cathedral, no Athenian palace. Never 
have I seen such a vision of loveliness. Through vast 
blue spaces, celestial harmonies, mounting lines, colossal 
heights, one’s soul was drawn toward the light of this 
great window which showed beyond, no little avenue, but 
the infinite universe. Within these blue spaces was all 
the thought, the meditation, the earthly sorrow of man. 
Beyond the window was all the ecstasy, the joy, the 
miracle of imagination. Was this the living-room of 
Rosmersholm? I do not know what Ibsen would have 
thought. Probably he would have been—as we were— 
speechless, carried away.” 

Discussing the ideal actor, Craig writes: “The actor must 
have not only the rich nature from which to draw his 
wealth, but must also hafe the imagination to know what 
to bring forth, and the brain to know how to put it before 
us. Therefore, the ideal actor will, be the man who 
possesses both a rich nature and a powerful brain. The 
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p^ect aci^r would be he whose brain could conceive and 
coiBd show us the perfect symbols of all which his 
nature contains. The perfect actor would in time find out 
that the symbols are to be made mainly from material 
which lies outside his person. The actor as he is to-day, 
must ultimately disappear and be merged in something 
else, if works of art are to be seen in our Kingdom of 
the Theatre/* (“The Artists of the Theatre of the Future/* 
The Mask , May-June, 1908.) In another article of his, 
Craig explains why the actor should disappear and into 
what he should be merged. “The whole nature of man 
tends towards freedom/*—(personally, I have noticed the 
contrary, and the war and the post-war period have 
proved, it seems to me, my observations to be correct)— 
“he therefore carries the proof in his own person, that 
as material for the theatre he is useless. Emotion possesses 
him. It is useless for him to attempt to reason with 
himself. Do away with the real tree, do away with the 
reality of delivery, do away with the reality of action, 
and you tend towards doing away with the actor. 
Do away with the actor and you do away with the means 
by which a debased stage-realism is produced and flourishes. 
No longer would there be a living figure to confuse us 
into connecting actuality and art; no longer a living figure 
in which the weakness and tremors of the flesh were 
perceptible/* The experiments of die French symbolists 
have already shown that a real actor can never be turned 
into a symbol and cannot be made to fit into an abstract 
two-dimensional painted scenic environment, and Craig 
comes to the logical conclusioh that an actor cannot 
satisfactorily represent a symbol and cannot be adjusted 
even to *a three-dimensional symbolic environment. 
Instead of revising that the theatre of living actors is a 
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different thing from the theatre which deals wj&i subjects 
detached from life-like reality and which uses mechanically 
worked shapes and contrivances, Craig blamfs the actor 
for the failure of his experiments. “The actor must go,” 
he writes, “and in his place must come the inanimate 
figure—the uber-marionette we may call him until he has 
won for himself a better name. Who knows whether 
the Puppet shall not once again become the faithful 
medium for the beautiful thoughts of an artist.” (“The 
Actor and the Uber-Marionette ,” The Mask , April, 1908.) 

The Russian poet-and-painter-symbolists who were 
called, like their French partisans, “decadents,” and the 
Russian mystic philosophers of the time, were the actual 
promoters of the anti-naturalistic movement in the 
Russian theatre during the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. The productions of the Theatre d’Art, the ideas 
and the plays of Maeterlinck and their productions by 
Lugne Poe, the French symbolic poetry and aesthetic plays, 
and the symbolic as well as impressionistic French painting 
influenced the advanced Russian regisseurs and scenic 
artists of the time. Originally, the methods of the Theatre 
d’Art were used in some special “a:sthetic” Russian 
productions and soon afterwards, a rich Maecenas, Savva 
Mamontov, entrusted the paintings of settings for the 
productions of his private Moscow Opera to modem 
Russian picture painters. Amongst Mamontov’s decora¬ 
tors were: the famous Vroubel, Konstantin Korovin and 
Alexander Golovin. None of these artists was actually a 
symbolist; they were mystics, dreamers and colourists. 
Striving to get away from natural truth and archaeology 
and ignoring the trornpe Vceil effects of the old decorators, 
they painted enlarged pictures in a #b?oad manner and 
bold colours, to serve as backgrounds fo# Mamontov’s 
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operas. S^me of them painted their pictures on a backing 
and 1 on a tftuple of side wings only, others used all the 
parts of thefcSerlio settings, ignoring, of course, his effects 
of illusionisdc perspective. The costumes at Mamontov’s 
Opera, so as to be in pictorial harmony with the back¬ 
ground were also designed by the painters of the sets. 
Mamontov’s painters, as well as many other decorators 
recruited amongst picture painters, were very little inter¬ 
ested in what was happening on the stage and used it 
merely as a means to exhibit their enlarged paintings and 
compositions. Very shortly after Mamontov had opened 
his Opera, the St. Petersburg and Moscow Imperial theatres 
also began to engage picture painters to devise and paint 
the sets. Amongst them, besides Korovin and Golovin— 
whom I have already mentioned and who became very 
powerful forces in the Imperial theatres—were Anisfeld, 
Valentin Serov and Leon Bakst. As the painters con¬ 
sidered the actors in costumes as parts of their picturesque 
compositions, they suggested to them conventionalised I 
movements and gestures which began to be timidly 
introduced into the productions of Mamontov’s operas. * 

*The methods of Mamontov’s painters and of their Imperial 
followers were shown for the first time to Western Europe by Serge 
Diaghilev in 1907 in Paris in the production of Boris Codotmov and 
in the productions of the Russian Ballets and other operas since 1909. 
The settings of the Russian painters not only caused a sensation abroad 
but gradually influenced scenic painters and were adopted by some 
rigisseurs all over the world. Leon Bakst, Alexandre Benois, Mstislav 
Doboujinsky, Valentin Serov, Roerich, Natalia Gontcharova and 
Michael Larionov have been associated with Diaghilev’s efforts. 
Later on Diaghilev collaborated with French and other non-Russian 
painters and in some of the new ballets (Les Noses, JLes Alate lots. 
La Chatte , Le Pas d’Acier, Ode , Renaret) showed us examples of the 
more advanced methods of choreography. It was Diaghilev who 
not only taught the large public almost all they know of modem 
painting, bvtt who fii%t broke up the old traditions of the acrobatic 
‘classic” ballet and gave to his productions of dances a modem 
philosophical, psychological and musical meaning. Amongst other 
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At Mamontov’s Opera, as far as I knovJf^the fim 
experiments were made in naturalistic production/ of 
operas & la Moscow Art Theatre. Later thes* were con¬ 
tinued by a regisseur , Lapizky, at the St. Petersburg Musical 
Drama Theatre and reduced to elaborate absurdities by 
ignoring the musical side for the sake of life-likeness. 

The Russian producer Vsevolod Meyerhold repeated 
in 1905 the theatrical experiments of the French symbolists 
and those of Mamontov at a “Studio Theatre/’ which 
was started in Moscow by Stanislavsky, but never opened 
to the public. Stanislavsky started dais Studio, some people 
assert, to give work to the unemployed actors of the 
large company of the Moscow Art Theatre, but according 
to others, because he was interested in the new anti-realistic 
movement. Meyerhold, a former actor of the Moscow 


painters who collaborated with Diaghilev, were J. M. Sert, B. Anis- 
feld, Pruna, Picasso, Derain, Braque, Matisse, Marie Laurencin, 
Utrillo, Rouault, Chirico, Jacouloff, Chelischeff and others. In 
France the scenic work of Diaghilev was a complete revelation, and 
after 1910 M. J. Rouchd used their methods in the dramatic produc¬ 
tions of his Theatre des Arts, and later, when he became the director 
of the Paris Grand Opera in some of the opera and ballet productions 
there. We find amongst the scenic collaborators of Rouchd, a decora¬ 
tor of the symbolic theatre, Maurice Denis as well as painters of other 
schools—Maxime Dcthomas, Dreza, Segonzac, Rene Piot, Charles 
Guerin, d’Espagnat, Albert Andrd, Desvallieres, Rend Prinet, Francis 
Jourdain, George Delaw, J. Hemard, Laprade, Bonfils, etc. The 
famous dressmaker and painter Paul Poiret also collaborated with 
Rouchd. In the German commercial theatre the influence of the 
Russian painters expressed itself in the production of Sumurtm by 
Max Reinhardt, and in England the influence of Leon Bakst, mani¬ 
fested itself during and after the war in settings painted for musical 
comedies and revues (Chu Cjpin Chow and Afgar , for instance). The 
painter-artists were never much favoured by the English theatrical 
managers and most of them remained outside the theatre. Norman 
Wilkinson, Albert Rutherstone, Charles Rickets, Lovat Fraser, 
Oliver Messel, James Pryde and Augustus JLpRn were fmongst the 
few prominent English painters whose work was Admitted on the 
scenic boards of this country. 
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Art Thea^e, whom Stanislavsky engaged as one of the 
regitseurs of* his new venture, was experimenting at the 
Studio und'jr the influence of mystic philosophy in what 
he called “ conven ti onali secr* productions. The basis of 
these was Fuchs’ catchword—“retheatralizer le Theatre,” 
and Maeterlinck’s idea that people are merely the instru¬ 
ments of mystic forces, sort of marionettes on wires, and 
the conviction of the French symbolists that actors should 
represent on the stage visible signs of poetic ideas. With 
the help of painters, whose work always influenced 
Meyerhold’s methods, he tried to realise the above- 
mentioned principles by artificial intonations sounding 
“like drops falling into deep wells,” by “statuesque” 
positions most of which were taken from pictures of 
Flemish and Italian Primitives and by marionette-like 
movements. To achieve a complete effect of unreality 
he aimed at “fitting” his actors into the painted back-drops 
by dressing them in such forms and colours as would 
make them seem to be painted on them. * After seeing 
the dress rehearsals of Meyerhold’s productions, Stanis¬ 
lavsky, considering Meyerhold’s methods inapplicable to 
his conception of the theatre, closed the Studio. 

After a season and a half (1906-1907) of the same kind 
of experiments at the Vera Komisarjevsky Theatre in St. 

*Two painters belonging partly to the symbolic school, Nichplas 
SapounofF and Serge Soudcikin, who were influencing Meyerhold 
at the time, should be mentioned in connection with this studio 
venture. The former, a very talented artist, died eight years later 
and his work is unfortunately unknown outside Russia. Their sets, 
at the studio, were inspired by the French symbolists and “exotics,” 
the Primitives and by the handicrafts of^the Russian peasants. Even¬ 
tually, Soudeikin’s painting became cruder and more naturalistic 
and was seen throughout Europe and the U.S.A. in productions of 
Nikita BaliefFs Cbauve Souris cabaret theatre, which were alternatively 
directed by ^various ‘il^ssian rigisseurs and ballet-masters such as 
George Osarovsky, A, Sanine, N. Evreinov, the ballet-master, N. 
Romanov and myself, 
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Petersburg, Meyerhold also left this theatre/ to accept 
an engagement at the St. Petersburg Imperial Alexandra 
Theatre. ( 

Vera Komisarjevsky in her various characters did not 
represent individual women only, but was the ideal and 
truthful impersonation of every phase of human joy, 
happiness, suffering, misery, love, jealousy, indigna¬ 
tion, etc. She considered the theatre as an important 
social motive force. And Mcyerhold’s purely aesthetic 
experiments which led the theatre away from spiritual 
reality into a refined seclusion could not satisfy her. She 
used to say of herself that in her theatrical work she was 
“moving with the times.” That was why she engaged 
Meyerhold as regisseur at her theatre. She thought that she 
had found in him an artist who would be willing to search 
for new forms of theatrical expression suitable to her 
ideas. As an actress she was a realist in the same sense as 
Stchepkin was, but possessed wider spiritual horizons and 
an inexhaustible inner energy. She wanted a revolutionary 
theatre of big realistic forms of expression, suitable for the 
expression of ideas and heroic feelings. She looked for 
that form of scenic environment which would not divert 
the attention of the public from the actors and would give 
realistic suggestions of things instead of showing the 
actual things themselves, in all their minuteness. Un¬ 
fortunately for her as a theatre director, but fortunately 
for her as an actress, she did not know how to stage plays 
herself. The first regisseurs of her theatre (she opened it 
in 1904) proved to be strangers to her ideas and acting 
methods. In the production of plays dealing with social 
problems and written by advanced dramatist-realists of 
the time, such as Gorky, Chehov, Naydenov** Chirikov, 
Youshkevitch, Sholom Ash, Ibsen, SchniCder, Bahr and 
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others, they stressed, not the spiritual and social meaning t 
of tfie plays, but the minute naturalistic details of the 
scenic environment. In brief, they repeated Stanislavsky’s 
work without possessing his talent and his means. Dis¬ 
satisfied with their work, she engaged Meyerhold. But 
after more than a year’s work with him and his painters, 
she was forced to the conclusion that his symbolic and 
mystic experiments were leading her theatre in quite the 
opposite direction to that at which she was aiming. In 
less than a year aftej: the rupture with Meyerhold, Vera 
Komisarjevsky had to close her theatre since its capital 
was exhausted, and the regisseurs whom she engaged, N. 
Evreinov, A. Zonov and myself obviously could not 
satisfy her. Evreinov, a cultured man, a gifted regisseur , 
musician, playwright and theatrical theorist, was inclined 
in productions to aestheticism and was fond of pageantry 
on the stage. Zonov, one of the most gentle and likable 
men I have ever known, was a good assistant, but not a 
creative regisseur. As to myself, since it was a year before my 
promotion to the status of regisseur , I was a costume and 
scenery supervisor and designer at my sister’s theatre and 
had very little connection with the actual stage productions. 
Being very young and still a student I had only spent at the 
theatre the time strictly necessary for my job there, mostly 
the evenings, and had nothing to do with the work of 
Meyerhold with the actors. I liked Meyerhold personally, 
thought him very talented, though very often disagreeing 
with his “conventionalised” methods, but my own ideas 
on production at that time were rather muddled. Pro¬ 
ducing at my sister’s theatre ana* doing the same later in 
other theatres, I was, until 1910, merely trying to feel my 
way and jvas no* even sure whether I would take up 
regisseurs worjf as a profession or not. I did what I could 
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at the Vera Komisaijevsky Theatre to satisfy my sister, 
but it is quite impossible for an apprentice to> execute* the 
ideas of a master. , 

After Meyerhold joined the St. Petersburg Imperial 
theatres he adapted his methods to suit the heavy and 
stubborn Imperial actors. To be able to experiment 
independently he opened, while still an Imperial regisseur , 
a Studio and a Cabaret theatre which he called “The House 
of Interludes/* At that time he was attracted by the 
conventional methods of production and acting of the 
old Chinese, Japanese, the Mediaeval and Spanish Renais¬ 
sance and Commedia dell* Arte theatres and was also 
influenced by two Russian poets and philosophers, 
Vyacheslav Ivanov and Fyodor Sologoob. These wrote 
of the necessity of the fusion of the stage with the audi¬ 
torium so that the “ecstatic** public “could participate in 
the stage action. The conventional naive methods of 
the mediaeval stage were shown to the St. Petersburg public 
in 1907-1908, in the performances of the “Antique 
Theatre,’* directed by N. Evreinov, and in 1911-1912 the 
same theatre and regisseur produced a Spanish cycle of plays. 
There we witnessed the fusion of the spectators and the 
actors, we saw conventional sets and props, the changes 
of scenery in view of the audience, the shiftings of props 
by special servants or by the actors themselves, the absence 
of a front curtain, the full lighting in the auditorium 
during a show, the angular, stiff, measured movements of 
actors, t{ie grotesque characterisations—in brief, all those 
things which we saw afterwards in Meyerhold’s work at 
the Imperial theatres, at the “House of Interludes/' at 
his Studio and in his production of a play by A. Block, 
The Strange Lady , in 1915 at a Meadow Cabaret. The 
interest in the Commedia dell’ Arte vfcas aroused in 
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Meyerhold by Fuchs and stimulated by the announced 
cycle of Italian comedy at the “Antique Theatre” and by 
the books qn the subject written by K. N. Miklashevsky, 
one of the collaborators of Evreinov. But, whatever 
technical methods Meyerhold made use of, he remained 
true to his old outlook on life and art. Whether he was 
dealing with Tristan and Isolde or with a play by Pinero, 
or Lermontov’s Masquerade , or with a Harlequinade, a 
sombre mysticism pervaded all his productions and the 
symbolic artificiality of the acting and mises en scene was 
their important feature. They were all done extremely 
well, but were as far removed from reality as the Russian 
intelligentsia before the revolution, which lulled itself 
to sleep with abstract ideas and aesthetic amusements 
so as not to hear the roar of the advancing storm. The 
most important feature of all Meyerhold’s pre- as well as 
post-revolution productions remains he himself; he is 
always the star of his shows. It seems to me that Meyer¬ 
hold, on reading a play, sees before everything else some 
striking formal setting and some arrangement of positions 
and movements which can be used in its production 
and adapts the play and the acting so as to fit into these. 
He does it very ingeniously and brings forth formal specta¬ 
cular shows exclusively expressive of Meyerhold himself. 
Even if one disagrees with his methods and his philosophic 
outlook on life, one must admit that his artistic indi¬ 
viduality is very interesting and therefore the majority 
of his productions are always remarkable and important 
and that he is one of the very fe\y masters of the regisseur s 
technique of the anti-naturalistic modem theatre. 

Max Reinhardt is another star regisseur of our time, or 
rather, of 4 he year! 7*diich have just passed. A student and 
an actor of Bt-ahm, he began his activities as a regisseur 
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at the “Schall und Rauch/* Unter den Linden Theatre 
in Berlin, rather in the style of his master and using/the 
mises en scene of the Moscow Art Theatre. his first 
life-like productions, of Gorky’s Nachtasyl (The Lower 
Depths) and of Gogol’s Revizor , the influence of both was 
obvious. In his later productions (after 1905) at the 
former home of Brahm (Das Deutsche Theater), in 
Vienna, Salzburg, U.S.A., London, Paris, etc., he showed 
himself as a clever showman, a spectacular regisseur and an 
imitator of various theatrical innovators who were 
unable to “commercialise” their ideas themselves. We saw 
in his productions “variations” on the mises en scene of 
Ernst von Possart, Brahm, Antoine, Appia, Fuchs, Craig, 
Stanislavsky, the anti-naturalistic Russian regisseurs , of 
the German expressionists, etc. Reinhardt is sometimes 
credited with the introduction of spectacles on revolving 
stages, in circuses and in the middle of auditoriums 
decorated as settings for plays. The revolving stage—a 
Japanese eighteenth-century invention—has been in use 
in Germany since 1896. An American, Steel MacKaye, 
who in 1888 invented a double elevator^stage, produced 
in 1892 a plan for a circus theatre also. Romain Rolland 
wrote on the subject of performances in the midst of the 
audience at the end of die nineteenth century and his 
ideas were put into practice very shortly afterwards in the 
“People’s Theatres” in France. “Ordinary rehearsals,” 
wrote Rolland, “without scenery and costumes, often 
produce a hundred times more real impression than the 
most finished performances. Scenery is a convention 
which makes dupes only of those who are naive in an 
excessively large or in an excessively small degree. I 
want for the Theatre of die People ra*very large hall, a 
riding-school or a place suitable for public rfteetings; at the 
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far end of it, or in the middle, if it be a circus, a high and 
broad bare*platform.” (Le Theatre du Peuple , Paris, 1903.) 
At the beginning of this century the Russian theatrical 
theorists were also writing about performances in'the 
midst of the public and of the public taking part in them. 
Decorated auditoriums and circuses to represent interiors 
and exteriors in the style of modem “atmospheric” cinemas 
I have seen myself, when taken to pantomimes in my 
childhood. Reinhardt’s spectacular shows, in circuses and 
in das Grosse Schauspielhaus, with actors treated as 
rhythmically animated sculpture, were imitations of 
Jacques Dalcrozc’s rhythmic productions done at the 
Helerau Festspielhaus which was built by Tessenow and 
belonged to the once world-famous “Bildungsanstalt fur 
Rhytmische Gymnastic” founded by Wolf Dohm. In 
his circus and decorated auditorium and outdoor produc¬ 
tions Reinhardt tried to combine artistically and logically 
uncombinable elements. The sunshine and the lovely 
eighteenth-century elevation of the Salzburg Cathedral 
used as a setting for the medieval Everyman , with actors 
dressed in theatrical costumes against it, made the produc¬ 
tion look incongruous. The gentlemen in Savile Row 
tails and the : ladies in Worth and Molyneux creations 
sitting in the middle of papier mache cathedrals (The 
Miracle) looked quite funny to me and the combination in 
this production of the old picture-frame box-stage with the 
space stage only emphasised the falsity of the whole con¬ 
trivance. Whereas Brahm had his successes with genuine 
artistic means and with plays of value, and Meyerhold’s 
power is due to his idealism and his gift of composition, 
Reinhardt’s triumphs were due to showmanship, vastness 
and quantity. HiS extravagant bias for spectacular shows 
without ideas ^behind them led to senseless alterations of the 
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work of playwrights, to the suppression of the indivi¬ 
dualities of actors and to the overloading of the stage 
with effects for the sake of effect only on the ppt of other 
regisseurs. In the productions of German regisseurs , Haller, 
Charrel or James Klein—(the latter specialising in shows 
of naked girls)—for instance, there was nothing left of the 
theatre at all, only stupefying and often tasteless settings, 
lighting effects, general movement and plenty of noise. 
One may learn from German literature on the theatre 
already in 1922 that the German stage had no longer an 
idealistic ensemble and was interested in the box office only, 
and in 1926 that “there are no more regisseurs in Germany 
who can get the best they can give out of actors to serve 
the aims of a play.” Judged from the “front,” Reinhardt 
regarded actors, not as individual artists, but as living 
mannikins. If these duly executed his orders, he allowed 
them from time to time to do a bit of individual acting 
as well. Every member of his casts had to act Reinhardt 
in various parts. As he was a good actor himself, and had 
means enough to have as many rehearsals as he needed 
and all the good actors he wanted, Reinhardt suc¬ 
ceeded in many of his productions in producing very 
sound all-round acting, but there was never any inner 
unity in his productions as there was, for instance, in those 
of Stanislavsky. The greatest sins of Reinhardt were to 
encourage, by his own example, snobbishness amongst 
German actors and, by his publicity methods, feed the 
interest of the public on back-stage matters. His partiality 
for aristocracy, titles and “Geldmagnaten,” made his 
Berlin theatre, which, beVore the war was considered, from 
an artistic point of view, the leading German theatre, 
idealistically a backward institution £&ving t^e idle and 
reactionary rich. His items of information!) served out to 
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the public through the Press about the business going on 
in the wings and about the technical details of productions 
and his lajest publicity invention—rehearsals before^ the 
public, set a bad example to many a theatrical manager 
and deprived the stage of its illusionary power. By 
saying “illusionary” I do not mean the illusion of life¬ 
likeness, but the artistic illusion. If we want the art of the 
theatre to live, the public must be kept away from the 
back of the stage and from knowing the technical secrets 
of acting and producing. Otherwise, how can the 
spectators believe in the action on the stage and live with 
the fictitious characters ? When the public knows exactly 
how stage effects are faked and when it sees in a Hamlet 
before anyone else Sir Charles What-not, father of several 
pretty daughters and married to a niece of Lord So-and-so, 
whose hobby is pig-breeding, and in Juliet above all. 
Miss This-and-that who has been divorced three times 
and now has a very rich lover and drives a racing-car— 
the whole stage business becomes mere shallow drawing¬ 
room amusement and silly and an unpardonable lie. 

The first attempts at productions without scenery in our 
time were done by William Poel when he staged Shake¬ 
speare in halls and by Jacques Copeau at his Theatre du 
Vieux Colombier (1913-1920) in Paris. With the assis¬ 
tance of Louis Jouvet, Copeau devised a permanent 
stage environment in this theatre. The back and side 
walls of the stage were made of greyish plaster, had the 
necessary exits in them, and a balcony was at the back 
with a staircase leading to it and steps along the front 
leading to a proscenium. For lighting purposes he had 
unconcealed lanterns fixed to the auditorium ceiling. ^As 
far as paiAted scentfry was concerned, Copeau used only 
small decora&ve pieces which allowed the permanent 
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environment always to remain visible. He even colla¬ 
borated with painters, with Fauconnet for ins&nce, who, 
besides slightly decorating the stage, devise4 costumes 
and masks for Le Dit des Jeux du Monde , La Danse Macabre , 
and A Winter s Tale. The acting which I saw in Copeau’s 
productions, was either realistic in realistic plays and 
then seemed to me detached from the permanent con¬ 
struction or was formalised in plays by Moliere and 
Shakespeare. The stylised dresses, the mises en scene in 
the manner of the Commedia dell* Arte and the ballet-like 
movements in Les Fourberies de Scapin harmonising with 
the permanent setting conveyed the style and spirit of 
Moliere to a wonderful degree. In his productions of 
Moli£re’s plays, Copeau completely broke away from 
the traditions of the Comedie Fran$aise and exposed 
himself to very severe criticisms in the French Press. 
Copeau’s production of La Nnit des Rois (Twelfth Night) 
was just as free from traditions, convincing and lively, 
as that of Les Fourberies. The evenings I spent at the 
“Vieux Colombier ,, belong to my happiest theatre 
recollections and I considered it a big shame that when 
Copeau closed his theatre some years after the war, there 
was no one in France to help him out of his pecuniary 
difficulties, and encourage him to continue his important 
progressive work. In Copeau’s troupe were such fine 
actors as Valentine Tessier, Charles Dullin and Louis 
Jouvet. 

During the years just before the war the settings and 
costumes in some ad voiced productions began to be 
designed in a new manner, known as “cubist.” The work 
of those painters who began to attach jgreat importance 
to the volume of objects in their landscapes and*who used 
simplified cubic forms made the public talk* of “cubism.” 
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Actually the cubists were artists professing the futuristic 
fakh. Fo» the pre-war futurists, art was a purely in¬ 
stinctive, individual, creative function and its only aim 
was the form of an artistic work. For them art had no 
special function, either representational, social, ethical, 
didactic, religious, sentimental or even rationally logical. 
It had nothing to learn from, nor to do with, the traditions 
of the past (“passcisme”). The modern Itahan futurists, 
still led by their former chief, E. T. Marinetti, think 
differently: they are supporters of the political doctrines 
of Fascismo. The pre-war cubist-painters, aiming at 
extracting from real objects everything these could give 
in the way of stimulating aesthetic thoughts, analysed 
such objects in their paintings or sculptures, making free 
compositions of them and of their resolved elements. 
The cubists destroyed, as it were, the natural world and in 
place of it created in their works a new, a more concrete 
one. After Cezanne, Andre Derain experimented in the 
direction of cubism, Pablo Picasso became the leader of 
the French cubist-painters. From the point of view of 
the futurists, pre-Fascists, an ideal theatrical performance 
had nothing to do with living actors and had to be com¬ 
posed, as Marinetti wrote, of “purely geometrical move- ( 
ments produced without any excitement by such geomet- 
ralised volumes/* which “could surpass the human 
muscular possibilities.** The necessary sounds had also to 
be of a mechanical kind and had to be produced by special 
“noise machines.** When they accepted work in the 
ordinary theatres of living actors the cubist-painters 
compromised. They dressed anci made up the performers 
so as to fit them into the environment. They either 
painted tjje actorf^ costumes and faces a la cubist, or ni&deu 
them wear masks and dressed them in stiff clothes of 
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glued canvas, cardboard, etc. Such an attempt to trans¬ 
form a living actor into part of a formal or mechanical 
composition gave, of course, not only unsatisfactory 
artistic results, but was a severe hindrance to the stage 
work of the actor also. Among painters who were the 
first to design cubist settings and futurist regisseurs should 
be mentioned the Italian painters Prampolini and Balia, 
who made the first futuristic decor at the Teatro Costanzi 
in Rome (1912) and A. G. Bragaglia, the first theatre 
director to break with the traditional routine of the Italian 
theatres in our time. 

Through their experiments the German futurists came 
to the conception of a mechanical theatre. Considering 
that the performer must fit into the mechanism of the 
stage and wishing, against Marinetti’s principles, to use 
living actors in their shows, the German futurists hit on 
the idea of transforming the actor into a complete auto¬ 
maton by means of costume, mask, mechanical move¬ 
ments and sonorous machines. The first experiments in 
this direction began about 1912. Oscar Schlemmer 
(“Mensch und Kunstfigur.” Die Buhne im Bauhaus) wrote: 
“The signs of our time are abstraction and mechanisa¬ 
tion . Everything mechanisable should be mechanised.” 
This infatuation for the abstract, which was merely a high- 
sounding reverberation of pessimistic pre-war symbolism, 
and the new interest in machinery, were the idealistic 
foundation of the new mechanical form of theatrical art. 
The German futurists aimed at expressing modem life 
by means of the machine and mechanised people. But 
they lost sight of the fact that machinery was invented 
by people and not vice versa. The mechanisation of 
modem life should be expressed on r the stage living 
beings by illustrating the dependence and correlation of 
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machines and men, and not exclusively by means of the 
mechanisation of actors. Furthermore, “the unceasing 
process of mechanisation which,” as Schlemmer wrote, 
was “seizing all the manifestations of life and art”—w'as a 
very regrettable tiling. The triumph of machinery would 
mean the anniliilation of individuality, and that form of 
art which had such an object would be a pessimistic and 
destructive art, and, as Lenin once said, a reactionary 
form of art. Moreover, a mechanical theatre belongs to 
an utterly different kind of art compared to the theatre 
of living actors. In its perfect form, instead of unsatis¬ 
factorily camouflaging real people, it should concern 
itself with the movements of abstract forms and actual 
mechanical figures. About eleven or twelve years ago 
Farkas Molnar and L. Moholy Nagy published in Germany 
sketches and descriptions of theatres, to be used for 
abstract-mechanical productions. These in their general 
outline resemble the scheme for a synthetic space-theatre 
which I drew up myself in 1910 and are similar to the 
space-stage theatre described by Adolphe Appia in his 
recent writings. Appia in his last books [VCEuvre i' Art 
Vivant and Art Vivant ou Nature Morte) stated that the new 
theatre should be a large, bare, empty room without stage ( 
or auditorium. A platform with steps leading up to it, 
of the size and shape required by the action of the play, 
should be placed therein where necessary, and the spectators 
should be seated according to the position of the stage. 
A wall or pillar, or some other architectural fragment, 
should be on this platform to enable the living, three- 
dimensional actor to stand out in space against an archi¬ 
tectural mass which would give him the right emphasis. 
F. Molnajs theatfe;had four stages. The first is placed 1 in 1 
the middle of the auditorium and is the most important; 
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it is surrounded on three sides by the audience. The 
second is situated behind and a little above tfee first jmd 
can slide forward and cover the first. There is a species of 
“curtain” between the first and second staged, which is 
made of two movable metal sheets. The second stage, 
when in its original position, is intended for those scenes 
which are to be viewed by the audience from one side 
only, like the stage in an ordinary theatre. A third stage, 
surrounded by a curved wall at the back, is behind the 
second; it does not‘move and is intended for flat and 
pictorial effects. The fourth and last stage overhangs the 
second and is meant for musical effects, loudspeakers, etc., 
in addition to acting, and also for acrobatic exercises, which 
form an essential part of the German futuristic theatre. 
Beside the overhanging stage special bridges, trapezes and 
wires are fixed under the roof of the theatre for acrobatic 
purposes. A lift in the shape of a cylinder with a plat¬ 
form inside moves up and down over the first stage. Both 
are intended to be used in productions. The theatre 
designed by Moholy Nagy does not differ very much 
from that of Molnar. It has three stages, two of which 
overhang the first stage. The middle stage has transparent 
screens of white canvas for the projection of coloured 
lights in relation to the movements of the actors and 
the music. The topmost stage has a hinged screen of 
special glass suitable for film projections etc. 

Futurism was the very latest and last tendency in stage 
production before the war. It gained a comparatively 
wide influence over the pioneer stages during the last 
years of the war and influenced to some extent the ex- 
pressionistic and constructive productions of more recent 
times. 
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T HE artistic work in the theatres which were in those 
parts of the belligerent countries winch served as 
back areas or places of relaxation for the armies was 
ruined by the war. The same happened to the artistic 
theatres of neutral countries where commercial specula¬ 
tion and profiteering almost entirely obsessed the minds 
of the ruling classes. Belgium was devastated and German 
companies of no artistic significance played there. In 
France and Italy the intelligent theatre almost ceased to 
exist. The same thing happened in England. In Germany 
and Austria the economic conditions were so terrible that 
it was almost impossible to pay the actors, yet in the 
interior of these countries a few advanced artists experi¬ 
mented even without food or money. In Moscow and 
Petrograd, remote from the front, theatrical life con¬ 
tinued, until the revolution, more or less as before. The 
revolution gave the theatres new life and many inter- 4 
esting things were achieved on the Russian stage during 
the first years of the Soviet regime, also without food 
and money, and even in stone-cold buildings during 
freezing winter months. The period between 1916 and 
1920 was perhaps the most active and efficient in the 
life of the twentieth-century Russian theatre. In that 
time all the new Russian theatrical movements of later 
years began. The achievements of this period are very 
little knc^vti out8uje the U.S.SR., and for some reaiom 
are passed over in silence or distorted by Soviet reporters 
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and historians of the present time. The commercial 
theatre as we have it to-day was also bom during jthp 
war. The great masses of soldiers on leave sought oblivion 
from the hardships and macabre bestialities or the battle¬ 
fields.- To the intelligent, leave gave a chance to relax, to 
think independently and to realise the monstrous nature 
and injustice of the social conditions which had led to 
the war, and which the war produced. From the thoughts 
of these fighters (Mussolini, Kemal, Hitler), grew the 
various revolutionary post-war movements. But they 
were in the minority and had no need to drug them¬ 
selves with amusements. The great majority of those 
on leave needed soporifics—as much light and glitter as 
possible, gay sounds, inane jokes, naked legs, bare arms 
and bosoms, good “eats,” and plenty of drinks. Theatre, 
pub or brothel—it was, poor fellows, in the main, all the 
same to them. They knew that they were shortly to go 
back again into the damp, freezing, burning, scalding, 
lousy, slaughtering world of the trenches, and to be able 
to do this they had to forget—for a time—everything 
concerning the war. The commercially-minded theatre 
directors, quick to realise what kind of stuff was required 
to dope the masses, began to supply it with a will. As 
any silly musical or straight comedy or revue—provided it 
had stupefying ingredients in it—packed the houses, 
managers continued to produce endless variations of them, 
always including the same stock items. When the war 
was over, ex-soldiers went on patronising these shows for 
a time; numbness after heavy shock does not pass off too 
quickly, so the managers continued to profiteer out of it. 
As the box-office takings of musical comedies, revues and 
inane farces during the war years and, j 1st afiei^ surpassed 
anything that was thought possible in a theatre, com- 
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merdally-minded managers took to these shows like 
dusks to water, and various other persons, who previously 
had nothing whatever to do with the theatre, now began 
to put on plays in sheer lust for big profits. It soon became 
a habit with almost everyone in the theatre world to look 
for much higher profits than could possibly be expected 
from intelligent plays. The greediness of the managers 
served as an example to the proprietors of the houses and 
leading actors and actresses, and to other people con¬ 
nected financially with the theatres. Rents shot up, 
the star-salaries, too. Since, to make profits under such 
conditions, it became necessary to have the house not 
merely half full, as before the war, but three-quarters full 
and because in order to make the really big profits which 
die commercial managers and their financial backers 
aimed at, it became necessary to have the houses quite 
full, publicity methods had to become extravagant and 
costly and, needless to say, vulgar, and any play which was 
not considered as making “an appeal to everybody” was 
promptly excluded from the commercially-managed 
theatres. The indifference to social problems, the dislike 
of personal and life introspection, the stupidly sardonic 
attitude to everything serious, the general je men joutisme , 
the lust for “light amusement” and for being “entertained,” 
and above all, not to think about one’s inner self and about 
life in general, were typical of the post-war mentality in 
those countries which were not affected, or only slighdy, 
by social revolutions. The unthinking, blase masses, 
frightened of themselves, fonjied the clientele of the 
commercial theatres, the managers of which, having 
learned their jobs thoroughly during the war, not only 
exploited*® tlie lo&* taste of their patrons but did tlieir 
utmost to develop and pander to it. 
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The English theatre is struggling at the present time 
to free itself from the clutches of the commercial manager* 
A great share in this attempt is borne by some of the 
provincial repertory theatres and amateurs in this country. 
Even some of the big London West End managers, in 
spite of the difficulties they must find in putting over 
artistic ideas to the greater public in productions in¬ 
tended for long runs, are already trying to support better 
plays and finer and newer stage-workmanship in their 
theatres. Many artistic manifestations of later years on 
the London stage are due to the managements of B. Albery, 
A. Rea, Barry Jackson, and particularly to that of 
C. B. Cochran. If we can speak of an artistic theatre on a 
large scale in England the productions managed and 
supervised since the war by C. B. Cochran were and are 
representative of such. Although the majority of his 
ventures have been revues and musical plays—despised 
by the “highbrow connoisseurs* *—there was much more 
art in them than in hundreds of “serious** plays presented 
in London. To him we owe the appearance of the lovely 
Bergner on the English stage. 

Some small experimental theatres and enterprises sprang 
, up in this country after the war and, in spite of the haughty 
attitude towards them of the members of the “legitimate” 
West End stage, their mises en scene and methods of acting 
influenced even commercial productions and created a 
host of good actors who at the present time occupy 
prominent positions in the heart of London. Amongst such 
experimental theatrical houses should be mentioned Nigel 
Playfair’s Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, Barry Jackson’s 
Birmingham “Rep.” and his Malvern Festival Theatre, 
i the Liverpool “Rep.” directed by Arrifstyong, the 
new Memorial Theatre at S tra tfor d-on-A von, which has 
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been managed up till now by Bridges Adams, Sir Archibald 
JFlawer aiad W. Savery, the Oxford “Rep.” under the 
direction of J. B. Fagan, the Barnes Theatre directed by 
myself, the season at the Court Theatre under the manage¬ 
ment of Arnold Bennett, Dorothy Cheston, Sidney 
Bernstein and myself, and Nancy Price’s “People’s 
Theatre.” It even became possible to treat the untouchable 
Shakespeare from modem points of viev r as a living 
force and not nlerely as an archaic mummy or as a 
pretext for pageantry, ranting, gagging or psychological 
experiments. The proof of this is that the productions of 
Playfair’s Twelfth Night , my own King Lear , John Gielgud’s 
Romeo and Juliet, my Merchant of Venice and Macbeth , and 
John Gielgud’s Merchant of Venice filled the houses. The 
social plays of G. B. Shaw became after the war a paying 
proposition in the semi-commercial English theatre and 
even the philosophic-psychological plays by Pirandello 
were shown in the West End. 

France has now a few artistic oases managed by Gaston 
Baty, Charles Dullin, Louis Jouvet, Pitoef and Henri Bern¬ 
stein in the midst of a great theatrical desert. 

In Poland, Latvia, Sweden and Hungary advanced people 
are experimenting in the theatres. The Vienna Burgtheater^ 
and a few small theatres in that town are trying to keep to 
the artistic path. Of the important new movements in 
Germany and Italy I have already spoken. 

The theatre is slowly recovering from its long illness 
even in the countries run by millionaires. But it cannot 
become quite healthy unless people themselves and the 
world at large recover from the anomalies which lead to 
wars and revolutions and from the effects of war crimes, 
violation^ affd profiteering, which everyone who waS at* 
the front or in the rear, or who interests himself in the 
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causes and primary forces behind the late war and 
recent revolutions can now see for himself. When people 
once understand what culture, civilisation and social life 
really are, what the meaning of the word Peopfe and what 
the meaning of the word individual is, when life is con¬ 
sidered as a struggle for elevation and spiritual conquest 
and not as play or a mere money-making proposition and 
when work becomes a social duty and a medium of 
individual and general perfection, then, and only then, will 
theatrical buildings become theatres inseparable from the 
idealistic lives of nations and not mere places of diversion 
for persons whose personalities are actually concentrated 
below their waists and are more or less dead from the 
waist upwards. I do not mean to imply that artistically 
senseless amusements in theatres will ever stop—there 
always will be enough weak-minded people to enjoy them 
—but that at least, the theatres which supply rubbish will 
be known by a name more suitable to the fare they 
provide and will not affect the real theatre. 

The new so-called constructive and expressionistic 
methods of production, which originated during the 
war in Russia and Germany, became generally known in 
t other countries shortly afterwards. As it was not only 
impossible, but legally forbidden to use elaborate sets in 
the German theatres during the war, the regisseurs tried 
to simplify their productions and some of them, remem¬ 
bering the formal stage of the German Miracle plays with 
steps and various levels (restored about ninety years ago 
by Tieck) with rostrums and the steps of Appia and the 
stylised mises en scene of Fuchs, began to use similar en¬ 
vironments in their new productions. The so-called 
c ‘‘step-stage** was put into use by a giftqd^Genlfeqj. rigisseur , 
Ferdinand Gregory, during the war. He used uncamou- 
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flaged steps and rostrums covered with canvas against 
.formal backgrounds, giving a suggestion of locality with 
fragments of architecture (bits of old sets or cheaply made 
new ones ) 1 and pieces of furniture, supplying the nec&sary 
effects and concentrating the attention of the spectators 
on the actors by means of lighting. Gregory’s methods 
were later on attributed chiefly to Leopold Jessner and other 
regisseurs and painters who occupied prominent positions 
in the German theatre of the twenties of our century. 
Why were these methods called expressionistic ? Because, 
ignoring naturalistic representationalism, the German 
regisseurs and painters transformed or stylised reality in 
their productions to express the emotional contents of a 
performance. Some of the painters who followed the 
methods of Gregory began, after the war, to treat the 
suggestive “fragments” in the cubistic manner, while 
others, to make these more impressive, exaggerated in 
their designs their architectural forms. The growing 
interest in machinery and in real materials such as wood, 
iron, etc., prompted some of the German post-war ex¬ 
pressionists to use such as a means of artistic expression 
uncamouflaged in their settings. The influence of the 
expressionists is still felt in German productions at the 
present day. The realistic interiors in a production of 
Mussolini’s and Forzano’s play, The Hundred Days , staged 
at the Berlin State Theatre this year, in which the com¬ 
pany, headed by Werner Kraus, gave an admirable per¬ 
formance, were reminiscent in their massive and irregular 
volumes of the expressionistic methods. The treatment 
of street scenes in a poor production of the first part of 
Faust , done at the same theatre, was expressionistically 
cubist. ^/PHlongf {he painters and regisseurs of the* ex* 
pressionist school should be mentioned: Ludwig Sievert 
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(who was responsible for an interesting production of 
Hasenclever’s Sohn in Mannheim, in which the actor was,, 
as it were, isolated from the outer world by means of 
contrasts of light and shade), Gustav Hartung, € Francesco 
Sciola, the famous orchestra conductor, Klemperer, who 
is a regisseur of interesting ideas also, and Edwin Piscator. 
The last named, a propagator of the Communist theatre, 
employed in Berlin the constructive methods of the 
Russian revolutionary regisseurs combining them with 
the methods of the cinema and with cinematographic 
projections. In his famous socialistic interpretation of 
Schiller’s Die Rciuber , he was merely imitating a much more 
interesting production of the same play done in 1920 at 
Aachen by Francesco Sciola. 

Constructive settings began to be used in Russia since 
the revolution by certain producing organisations of 
workers, like the Proletcult, under the leadership of 
Kerjetznev and others. These structures of bare un¬ 
canvassed rostrums, skeleton stairs, ladders, runaways, 
windows and doors, etc., were originally set amongst 
curtains intended to mask the back and side walls of the 
stage or of the room in which plays were produced. At 
the time the constructive settings had no name and no 
other purpose than to aid the acting, to assist the move¬ 
ments of the actors and to suit the economic conditions of 
the times when it was very difficult in Russia to get any 
material for scenery. The skeleton settings had no other 
idealistic meaning than to emphasise the formality of 
productions, which, as we know, was the aim of all the 
advanced Russian producers long before the revolution. 
The dislike of the working classes for luxurious decora¬ 
tions, for prettiness, polish, and the agtftjuattfti* styles of 
the old bourgeois theatres, as some highbiow foreign 
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visitors to the U.S.S.R. have assured us, had absolutely 
^nctfhing whatever to do with the origins of constructive 
settings. Until almost the end of 1919 I worked in three 
Moscow fheatres simultaneously, was one of the leaders 
of the pioneer movement in the Russian theatre myself 
and never noticed anything in the nature of such an 
antipathy on the part of the working classes. They were, 
and are still, filling those theatres in Russia which to-day 
use “luxurious decorations*’ and “old bourgeois styles” 
and enjoy them just as much as the skeletons; Later, when 
back-cloths were no longer to be had in Russia, they were 
discarded in some of the shows, leaving the back-stage bare 
and the lighting apparatus unmasked. On some occasions 
when the regisseur , following Romain Rolland, had the 
idea that the audience should join in the stage action— 
which, by the way, never came off—the constructive 
settings remained in view of the audience during the 
whole performance and steps leading from auditorium to 
stage were used. 

When some of the intellectual scenic painters and 
architects, mostly futurists, took a fancy to these bare and 
purely utilitarian structures, they turned them either into 
machine-like compositions, adding to the wooden 
skeletons certain shapes or decorative elements of metal* 
wires, springs, wheels, glass, etc., or into schematic repre¬ 
sentations of architectural forms. The vogue f< con¬ 
structive settings became so strong at one time that even 
the conservative Moscow Art Theatre indulged in one 
for the production of Aristophanes’ Lysistrata . Rabino- 
vitch’s set for this play was a neatly made stylised structure 
which looked like an unfinished summer-house in 
modemjsedr Grtfelf style. Amongst the first Russiaft in* 
tellectual constructivist scenic designers, J. Nivinsky should 
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be mentioned, who devised a cubist construction for 
Vakhtangov’s improvisation on the themes iof Cailo, 
Gozzi’s Turandot ; George Yacoulov and Lyoubov Popova. 
The last named “inaugurated,” as some papers^said, “the 
nudity of the stage” in Meyerhold’s spot-revolution 
productions. Although in some papers Meyerhold is 
“generally credited with originating the constructive 
mode on the stage”—ingenious and talented producer as 
he is—he had no part in the invention of constructive 
settings. When he resumed his activities in the Russian 
theatre after a break in 1920 or ’21 (I forget which), 
these had already been in use in Russia for some time. 
In his Moscow theatre, Meyerhold made use of the 
intellectual sophistication of scaffoldings, which were 
produced by futurist painters and architects. In some 
of his productions (for example—Gogol’s Revizor) he 
almost gave up constructive ideas and followed, partly 
the methods of the German expressionists, partly the old 
picturesque and naturalistic methods of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, and to some extent the methods of other pre-war 
and modem producers. In the scene where the govern¬ 
ment officials visit Hlestakoff, Meyerhold used a plain 
wall with many doors in it and a plain back-drop behind 
it; all these elements form a normal conventional set, 
which would have satisfied a producer-stylisator of 
twenty-five years ago. In the production of Faiko’s play, 
The Teacher Bulbus, he had luminous signs (“Casino Grand 
Due Kyrille,” “Kino-Lux,” “Cravattes Mussolini,” etc.) 
and Japanese bamboo curtains across the stage. This 
method of using scenery of more or less raw material 
was also not originated by Meyerhold. In his production 
ef Mayakovsky’s satire, The Bug , he us^efin tTSB ftrst part 
almost naturalistic (by the painters “ Koukriniksa ”) and in 
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the second mechanically constructive settings (by the 
jpajnter Radchenko). When in Paris I saw Meyerhold’s 
fantasy on the motives of Ostrovsky’s Forest , produced in 
a genuinely constructive skeleton permanent settirfg, it 
seemed that the environment was detached from the 
action, and was therefore useless. The bare stage at the back 
of the scaffolding, not justified by the acting or by the 
idea of the interpretation of the play, struck me as the 
most disturbing element in the show. I had to try to get 
rid of the factory or garage-like impression made on 
me by the back wall and bare stage of the Theatre Mont¬ 
parnasse before beginning to enjoy the performance. 
Further, the action appeared to me too dispersed in the 
width and height of the empty “stage-box,” and it was 
as difficult to follow the actors as it was to get rid of a 
certain wearisome impression of dinginess, created by 
the environment. Perhaps, however, this impression of 
dinginess in the Forest and Revizor was intentional, as 
expressive of Bolshevism, like the uniformity of the 
actors’ costumes in some of Meyerhold’s other produc¬ 
tions, Le Cocu Magnijique, by Cromelynck and The Bug 
by Mayakovsky. But why should dirt be significant of 
Bolshevism ? Lenin never showed any particular leanings 
towards it nor did he consider intellectual sophistication 
expressive of the proletarian ideology. Even the German 
Socialist leader, August Bebel, protested already forty 
years ago against the understanding of the ideal order of 
life as a general inner and external equality, a levelling of 
individuals, a monotonous existence, and a schematisation 
of architecture, art, work, dress*and even of manifestations 
of the mind, in fact a theory of life as lived in Sing-Sing 
prison. ^ # • t • 

In his last production of Dumas fils’ La Dame aux 
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Cornelias — why a sentimental glorification of a “chic” 
prostitute should be presented in a People’s Theatre, i^ 
beyond my comprehension—Meyerhold took a definite 
step backwards to the pseudo-Romanticism of the French 
nineteenth-century theatre, combined with the naturalism 
of the Moscow Art Theatre and the stylism of G. Fuchs. 

Another Russian producer Tairov, whose name is also 
usually associated with constructivism, is an eclectic artist. 
The origin of his production methods and his theories 
might be very easily traced in the work of many other 
Russian producers and theatrical theorists of recent times. 
His work shows very strong tendencies towards an 
aesthetic “art for art’s sake” and the “art that is above 
ordinary people” of the end of the nineteenth century. 
The settings used in Tairov’s “Kamemy Theatre” are even 
more sophisticated than those of Meyerhold. His structures 
are either camouflaged with realistic details and decorative 
picturesquencss or are as cubist as a cubistic composition 
of eighteen years ago could have been and also show 
allegorical tendencies. In the constructive set for O’Neill’s 
Desire Under the Elms , the beams were designed to give an 
illusion of being actually of elms. Yakouloff’s set for the 
French operetta, Girojlie-Girojla, was a cubist composition 
of elements belonging to Circus, Music Hall and a presti¬ 
digitator’s booth. Vesnin’s setting for Racine’s Phedre 
was another cubist composition of rostrums and columns 
which looked like cylinders and were surrounded by 
triangular sheets of blue, green, black and white canvas. 
The construction made by the same artist for Chesterton’s 
The Man who was Thursday , was called by its inventor a 
“meccano-electro-eiffel-trellis” setting devised according 
rfo the “urbane formula.” Like Chehovs EjJftfo^ov they 
like tongue-twisting expressions in U.S.S.Ru nowadays! 
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Vesnin's setting looked exactly like a composition made 
with a mammoth meccano set. Tairov’s direction of 
acting is concentrated essentially on the movements of 
his actors# arranged as a kind of perpetuum mobile of 
automatic gestures, runs, jumps, volleys, perchings, etc. 
His actors, as Antoine wrote, behave like “marionettes 
dehanchees qui semblent, a chaque instant, perdre des 
morceaux de leurs veturcs hcteroclites” or like people 
afflicted with St. Vitus’s dance. The same kind of auto¬ 
matism, Music Hall and Circus style in acting and of 
cubistic-constructivism in settings, we have seen in the 
productions of two other regisseurs of the new Russian 
school, Granovsky and Vakhtangov. The latter, a student 
of Stanislavsky, originally under the influence of the 
former and of some other Russian “un-automatic” 
regisseurs , produced with the assistance of a cubist painter, 
Naoum Altman, and of the Hebrew “Habima” players, 
the Gadybook of Ansky extremely well, but in his 
Turandot and other productions he fell completely under 
the influence of Meyerhold and of Tairov in particular. 

In opposition to Meyerhold, Tairov confines the action 
of his production behind the picture-frame proscenium, 
whereas Meyerhold disregarding the proscenium frame 
and the box-stage, which he still uses in his Moscovf 
theatre, tries, as he did before the revolution, to achieve 
the fusion of the stage with the auditorium. Meyerhold’s 
efforts to bring about the fusion of the actors with the 
public seem to me no more convincing than the similar 
attempts made by Reinhardt and Fermin Gemier. The 
methods of production on a “{jeep-box” stage and on a 
space-stage are artistically uncombinable in one play, if 
all its scene: iiavato convey the same idea. The first limit^ 
the area bf tjie performance and implies that what is seen € 
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behind the frame of the “box” is a show detached from the 
audience. On a space-stage, which is limitless, tjie regiss/ur 
can suggest by different methods of production and 
acting, either that the actors are detached fom the audience, 
or that, as in a Commedia dell* Arte play, they are in¬ 
cluded within the circle of the spectators and can come 
into personal contact with them at any moment. But 
suddenly, to throw the action of a play, without any 
idealistic justification, outside the proscenium-frame of a 
“peep-box” stage, onto the so-called apron-stage or 
into the auditorium, is equivalent to the breaking off of 
the once-established contact between actors and public. 
The actors who, a moment ago, cut off by the proscenium- 
frame, seemed to the public to be leading an independent 
imaginary life, disown that life by jumping out of the 
frame and can no longer hold the attention or grip the 
imagination of the spectators, being either in their midst 
or returning behind the frame. The fragmentary con¬ 
structive settings in which actual materials are used, the 
fusion of the stage and of the audience, a kind of circus 
and music-hall acting (“bio-mechanical,” as Meyerhold 
likes to call it), are Meyerhold’s latest principles of produc¬ 
tion. Although I much preferred Meyerhold’s up-to-date 
’interpretation of the Revizor to the so-called traditional 
ones, and his regisseurs inventions in this play seemed to 
me very ingenious, I was not altogether able to enjoy 
the show, in spite of all my bonne volonti to do so. The 
hopeless mystic atmosphere of pre-revolutionary times 
pervaded even the funniest moments of the play. Besides, 
I wished that Meverholi could have had really good 
music-hall artists at his disposal instead of dramatic 
^actors untrained for the task he gave kheiU^Together 
with the untidiness of the environment, the t actors in his 
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company gave his productions of Gogol's Revizor and 
Ostjosky's ^Forest the character of pretentious suburban 
amateur charade performances devised in circus style. 
Russia wasJ always a land of mystery and inconsisten¬ 
cies, and the modem Russian un-proletarian theatre in a* 
proletarian country is one more of those mysteries and 
inconsistencies. 

The constructive and circus mises en scene became in 
time a form of routine in the U.S.S.R. theatres, just as 
before the war the Moscow Art Theatre life-like methods 
served as cliches for the “sound* * repertory theatres in 
Moscow, St. Petersburg and the provinces. But in the 
latest free interpretation of Hamlet by the painter Akimov, 
in hts production of Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe and of some 
new Russian plays we can witness the Russian advanced 
stage returning to Fuchs’ stylisation and even to the pre- 
Moscow Art Theatre traditions and adopting Piscator’s 
idea of combining the principles of theatrical produc¬ 
tions with those of the cinema. 

A silent and a sound film can either be a photograph of 
real life or a photograph of imaginatively conceived 
arrangements of elements of life. Neither can be har¬ 
moniously combined with living actors. The art of the 
cinema is organically alien to the essential elements of the 1 
art of the living theatre—the actual presence on the stage 
of the actor and the spontaneity of his expressions. Moving 
pictures, used in the production of a play acted by living 
people have always produced a detached impression and 
can serve no other purpose but that of a conventionalised 
effect or of an illustration of sofnething which, obviously 
to the spectators, could not have been achieved by means 
of the oWhAry genuine mediums of the stage. As tc^ 
the “close ups” of actors in plays, suggested by Akimov, 
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on the stage such a thing is senseless. A cinema per¬ 
formance is seen through two optic lenses and f a theatrical 
one with the spectator’s own eyes. The stage does not 
depend on montage and a film does. The Singles of a 
•stage picture are not determined and are not expressive in 
the cinematographic way. The rhythm of stage action 
is also achieved in quite a different way to that of the film 
rhythm. An actual enlargement of an actor’s face on the 
stage is impossible. To project the actor out of the proscen¬ 
ium nearer to the audience on a platform would be an 
automatic and perhaps interesting conventionalised device, 
but it would not produce the effect of a film “close up.” 
Similarly the flooding of an actor’s face in the dark, as 
practised on the stage long ago, has nothing to do with 
the cinematographic enlargement of faces at various 
expressive angles. It would have been better fot both 
arts, the theatrical and the cinematographic, if, learning 
from the best manifestations of each other, they would 
keep to their own expressive mediums. The theatre is 
much less likely to be misled by the cinema than the 
cinema by the theatre. The living actor on the stage will 
always protest against methods which interfere with the 
freedom of his ways of expression. Still, the cinema has 
*a strong corruptive influence on the modem theatre as 
far as pandering to the vulgar tastes of the public and the 
indiscriminate publicity of actors are concerned. In the 
cinema an actor is notliing but a small element of a 
composition. His value depends more or less on a com¬ 
petent cutter. The art, or industry as it should be called, 
of the cinema is complete!^ in the hands of capitalist makers 
of films and not in those of actors. Only the other day one 
jof the film magnates of the U.S.A. resale# i&e readers 
of a London Sunday paper with an account o£ how he 
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had left his position as manager of a small town clothing 
store and c^st his lot in the motion-picture business. His 
reason for this change, he declared, was that he saw in it 
“great possibilities for gain and for big work.” A Week 
later another Sunday paper had an article on the cinema* 
industry in the U.S.A. in which the financial backer of one 
of the biggest film concerns in America was quoted as 
follows: “The picture business doesn’t mean art, or 
players, or stories. ... You can keep them all—it means 
V Money .” As the majority of these film manufacturers have 
no imagination—nor desire any—they prefer, if possible, 
to photograph plays which they have seen on the stage or 
stagey adaptations of best-selling novels, instead of using 
subjects and mediums suitable for the camera. 

The real sound cinema belongs to dynamically-plastic 
as well as to musical art, both being united in a film co- 
rhythmically. The artist who chooses the camera as 
the medium for his work is interested in objects, people, 
and their elements moving co-rhythmically to the sonorific 
effects of words, speeches, fragments of words and speeches 
or any other sounds. The movements of these items 
devised and directed in such a way as to express the 
intuitive (irrational) feelings and the ideas of the artist 
form his kino-compositions. When he has to deal with* 
real human beings, he fits them into his compositions. 
He uses the living man, not as a naturalistic item and' not 
as a stage actor, but as plastic material of which he makes 
his own (to use the German expression) Kunstjigur. He 
shoots him at imaginative angles with imaginative lights 
and shades, decomposes him into elements and composes 
new plastic and dynamic values of these elements. In a 
real film^man y^n item of the general composition*and* 
has the same» value for the will of the artist as any other 
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object used, such as light, sound, the tempo and the rhythm 
of the movement. I do not see very many rigis9eu%s 
besides Chaplin, Ren6 Clair, Eisenstein, Benoit Levy, 
Robert Flaherty, Poudovkin, Jean Renoir, D^igovertov, 
Ilia Trauberg, Nicholas Neck, Alexander, Dovchenko, 
Walt Disney and a few others who treat films nowadays 
as they should be treated. 

The commercial film is a cheap falsification of nature 
in which people are unreal, “sweet” heroines and vamps 
with artificial cream-cheese faces, false eyelashes, glycerine 
tears, sometimes even false teeth, hair, busts, ankles, 
calves and God knows what; lovers looking and be¬ 
having like tailors’ dummies and glorified attractive 
murderers, appearing perpetually in the same stories— 
it is always “the mixture as before”—distinctive signs of 
the vulgarity and silliness of it all. But why should it be 
anything but silly ? Are not those who chum out or sell 
films mere profiteers of human imbecility? But I wonder 
whether they do not overrate the emptiness of human 
heads. Perhaps the masses take their doles or weekly 
pittances to the kinos chiefly because their homes are dull 
and dingy, their suits and dresses poor and they have not 
enough to eat, while the kino palaces are so grand and 
the ladies and gentlemen on the screen so smart and well- 
groomed and have plenty to gobble? Besides, the pro¬ 
gramme girls in fancy dress (I saw some on the Continent 
even in bathing undress) look so alluring and it is so 
dark while the picture is on, and the seats are cheap and 
springy or airtight (the last word in comfort) and every¬ 
thing invites a cosy doze or a little love-making. Where 
should the boys and girls go with their friends but to the 
<kino? There is a policeman in the strict. go to an 
hotel is frightening and not “respectable,” andaot everyone 
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has money for week-ends out of town. The popular 
cinema does not only cater for imbeciles. It breeds them. 
Lured into kino-palaces and forced to look at the insipidities 
shown on#the screen, people cannot help becoming 
shallow-pates, incapable of seeing life as it is, cannot help 
developing the complexes of sexual maniacs and gangsters. 
If cinema goers do not kill each other in the street and if 
our towns are not yet transformed into concentration 
camps for the attention of psychopaths, it is because the 
masses are not composed of such complete imbeciles as 
the film-makers think. 

The commercial cinema is an entertainment or pastime 
for illiterate slaves of an up-to-date “business civilisation” 
founded on Mammon. The sham naturalism, the treacly 
romanticism, the sentimentality on the one hand with its 
psychological complement—brutality—on the other, the 
tinned literature and language and music of the cinema 
have had their big share in the debasement of the idealistic 
significance of theatrical performances and workmanship. 
The commercial cinema helped theatrical profiteers to 
spread those commercial theatrical productions which aim 
at supplying “what the public wants.” To put it plainly 
the attitude of these gentlemen is a complete reversal of 
Cromwell’s famous saying, * which as their slogan should* 
read: “Not what is good for them, but what—we think— 
they want!" Or, to put it more exactly—what the capital¬ 
ists of the theatre think the slaves of their civilisation need 
—in order to remain slaves. 

London, Budapest, 

Rome, Berlin. 1934. 


*’*Not what # they want, but what is good for them.** 
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1 Democracy by j. a. hobson 

1 No better introduction to the grasp of the present age has 
been written. It is the book of a noble nature, and no better 
compliment can be paid to it than to say that it is worthy of ita 
author. ... Mr. Hobson makes his points with that urbanljy 
of temper and that eye for the essential and telling illustration 
which make his polemic so noteworthy a contribution to the 

grasp of our problems.* MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. ' 

“ii 

2 The Jews by norman bentwich 

'This is a remarkable little book. Mr. Bentwich sets himself to 
determine the place of the Jew in the modern world and the 
contribution which he ten make to civilization, and pursues both 
Inquiries with a candour which is indeed illuminating/ 

TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 




The School by W. B. CURRY 

, ‘ Mr. Curry has written a sane and temperate book. He desires. 
some neVfr methods of education, but more urgently he calls for 
a new spirit.... He discusses freedom and discipline, com¬ 
petition and co-education with equal vigour and good sense* 
his purpose is to show how schools may help to establish the 
conditions of peace and goodwill among men. He has thrown 
real light on some of the chief problems of our age.* 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

Prisons by m. hamblin smith 

‘ His object is to dispel popular ignorance about prisons and 
punishment and to wipe away that ali-too-prevalent idea that 
there is a criminal class. . . . This book is both an introduction 
to an important subject and a valuable addition to the study of 
penology. There can be no one better qualified to speak than 
a doctor who has spent some thirty-three years in prisons dealing 
with all types of prisoners.* NEW ENGLISH WEEKLY. 

War by C. DELISLE BURNS 

‘ Here is a complete survey of the causes underlying war, and 
a suggestion of the way in which others leading to peace may be 
substituted for them.’ EVERYMAN. 

* A brilliant little book.’ star. *** 

Money byM. a. abrams 

* Mr. Abrams has dealt admirably with all the questions that fall 
within the scope of his book, £nd he has made his teaching 
interesting, and not the deadly dull treatise so many works on 
economics are apt to be . 1 Cambridge daily news. 



The Home by naomi mitchison 

‘An excellent book on a subject so amorphous. . . % \t is a 
question of ownership. Personal versus economic ownership. 
Nobody wants to be owned economically . . . everybody, on 
the other hand, wants to be owned personally, that is in affection, 
In love, and only fully free individuals can perfectly practise 
personal ownership. . . . How to bring the world Into a frame 
of mind to make such things possible for everybody is the question. 
Mrs. Mitchison does not know the answer, naturally, but she ha 
some excellent shots at it.’ bookman. 

Art by ERIC GILL 

' Mr. Gill ha written a good deal on the subject of art during the 
last few years, and always from the same point of view. His new 
book hammers away at the same old themes, but that does not 
mean that it can be neglected. His style is more forceful than 
ever, and his idea have gained in clarity and organisation.' 

HERBERT READ In tht SPECTATOR. 

Women by Winifred holtby 

4 Winifred Holtby ha the knack which is given to few of dis¬ 
pensing information without dullness. . . .WOMEN is not only 
a book of first-class thought and first-class writing: it is a book 
that needed to be written, and which appears at an opportune 
moment—when " the economic slump ha reopened the ques¬ 
tion of women's right to earn ." 9 

CICELY HAMILTON In TIME AND TIDE 

The Theatre 

by THEODORE KOMISARJEVSKY. 

* The passionate con victio^ In this distinguished rdfissttfr’j writing, 
backed by intimate knowledge of all the significant experiments 
in the theatre for the last three decades and wide reading In 



earlier history, gives this book a solidity and significance hot 
usually attained by units in publishers’ largely extemporised 
up-to-date series. A well-made index makes reference to its 
health of compressed facts easy for the student.' punch. 

Corrfmunism by Ralph fox 

The author, who is himself a Communist, here deals with Com¬ 
munism not as an abstract theory, but as “ a real movement which 
destroys the present situation." Capitalism and Socialism are two 
worlds in conflict. The necessity of the dictato. ship of the working 
class as the transition to Socialism, the continuation of the class 
struggle after the proletariat has won power and the character of a 
proletarian dictatorship in Great Britain are among the most 
Important aspects of social revolution discussed in this book. 

Property by h. l. beales 

Property is the basic motive force of society to-day, and so long as 
society preserves its individualistic structure the retention of 
property will remain fundamentally the incentive to all effort. 
But a new assessment of the meaning and function of property In 
relation to the individual and society is imperative in view of 
changing social conditions. Mr. Beales, who attempts to supply 
this new assessment, is a well-known authority on social and 
economic history and part author in a recent volume,' Memoirs 
of the Unemployed.' 

The Black Races by j. h. driber& 

After analysing the basis of the various African cultures, Mr. 
Drlberg here discusses the possible reactions of the Black Races to 
modern westernisation. Will they submit to European permea¬ 
tion or have they produced a new civilisation ? The subject opens 
out a field of fascinating speculation based on fact and logical 
Inference. Mr. Drlberg was fogmerly District Commissioner In 
Uganda and the Sudan, has been a lecturer in anthropology at 
Cambridge, and Is the author of many books on African problems. 



14 Health by Dr. EDGAR OBERMER 

Dr. Obermer analyses, for the intelligent lay reader, the jyobjem 
of Individual health and discusses the necessity for|md the scope of 
planning for Health. Modern civilisation presents us with many 
^ baffling problems but none so universal and insistent as that of the 
Health of the individual. 

15 Literature by philip Henderson 

This book is an attempt to survey literature, viewing it as a mirror 
of social development. At each age the economic and social back¬ 
ground of life and institutions have profoundly affected the 
writings of the time. The author traces his subject from the epics 
of early agricultural civilisations to the breakdown of capitalism 
and the newest tendencies in literature, particularly In this country 
and in Soviet Russia. 

16 Religion by Dr. JULIUS HECKER 

No subject has been written about so much through the ages and 
no topic has aroused so much controversy as Religion. Civilisation 
in all its epochs finds faith, worship, priests, religious organisation 
and devotion as integral to itself. But the modern world seeks 
compromises with outworn forms and unscientific ideas and is 
attempting restatements of religious doctrines. In this book Julius 
Hecker considers the influence of a changing civilisation on 
Religion. 

17 The Town by david glass 

This book seeks to analyse the essential elements of the urban 
domination of our culturafand social life and to examine it in the 
context of current development and the changes now on the social 



horizon. Modern invention and Industry and their economic and 
political consequences probably gave the town its present pre¬ 
-eminence, but urban civilisation is now called upon to meetth^ 
problems which urbanisation of life and habits have created. 

Architecture 

by ERICH MENDELSOHN 

This important contribution to the series is by one of the foremost 
architects in the world. Mr. Mendelsohn ranks with Le Corbusier 
and other famous international figures and his book is therefore 
bound to be of exceptional interest. 


The Press by A. J. cummings 

This book is an attempt to relate the functions of the Press to the 
functions of life in the modern world. It is both a serious analysis 
and a bold speculation on the Press as it is and as it is likely to be. 
The author also discusses frankly the controversial problem of the 
freedom of the Press. Mr. Cummings, the political editor of the 
“ News Chronicle,” is one of the best-known journalists in 
England to-day, and his knowledge of the Press of the world is 
unrivalled. 

Design by noel Carrington 

‘This wholly admirable addition to the Twentieth Century 
Library should be on every self-respecting bookshelf in the land. 
Certainly no couple setting up house, no artist, art master, art 
student, no manufacturer, should be without it. ... Mr. 
Carrington, practising what he preaches, has set an example 1 
with a book that is itself a mo'jel of good design : and which Is 
also extremely well written, well illustrated, well documented 
and Indexed.* new English weekly. 



2 1 SeX by KENNETH WALKER 

The author, a well-known Harley Street surgeon and s^ci^tst, 
holds the view that, although the twentieth century has witnessed 
many changes and many advances along the road of science, man 
himself remains the same. Sex is a primitive urge, and in love 
and in war civilised man remains fundamentally the same as the 
savage. This, at least, is the author’s contention, and though many 
readers are bound to disagree violently with certain points, In 
any case the book will be found to be extremely provocative of 
thought and discussion. 

22 Broadcasting 

by Capt. E. H. ROBINSON 

Further details later. 




